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Mr. Mason’s staff correspondence from Russia in this issue of The Outlook, under the title « To Fight or 
Not to Fight,” will be followed next week by further correspondence from him under the title “ Russia 


U pside Down.” 


Both the article printed in this issue and the one which will appear next week were written of course 
before the terrible reversals which our Russian allies suffered in July. It is necessary that the reader of both 
these articles should realize that fact. By so doing he will understand more clearly the extraordinary 
accuracy with which Mr. Mason has forecast the intervening events. Mr. Mason’s articles truthfully interpret 
events which have occurred since the interpretation was written. His Russian correspondence published this 
week bears the date line of Petrograd, June 20. We believe that our readers will find the succeeding article 
characterized by the same remarkable insight displayed in Mr. Mason’s « To Fight or Not to Fight.” 

It is because Mr. Mason believes in the Russians and likes the Russian character that he can speak frankly 
of the defects and weaknesses that have appeared at this time. We believe that his frankness in criticism will 
increase, rather than decrease, American desire for co-operation with our Russian allies. 

It is interesting to record the fact that as we go to press a despatch is printed concerning Mrs. 
Mason, who has been in Russia with her husband. It describes an attempt to wreck or burn the train on 
which Elihu Root, the head of the American Mission to Russia, was traveling. It is stated that a bridge was 
destroyed, and that while repairs to the bridge were being made a station and storehouse were also set on 
fire, three trains were burned, and the train carrying Mr. Root threatened. The despatch adds: “ Mrs. 
Gregory Mason, of New York, declared that after the storehouse and coaches caught fire blazing cars were 
pushed down the tracks to the windward of the Root train so that the breeze carried the flames directly 
against the train the American Mission occupied.” The American Mission, the despatch informs us, escaped 


injury.— THE EDITORS. 


THE WEEK 


OUR ALLIES’ SUCCESS IN FLANDERS 


While the folly of the pacifist agitation in Russia has been 
bearing its fruit in the demoralization and defeat of Russian 
troops in Galicia, to the peril of the whole Russian situation 
and the temporary elimination of Russia as a formidable factor 
in the war, the guns of the Allies have been raining shells upon 
the German trenches in Flanders. When artillery becomes 
active on a great scale, it is a practically certain sign of a forth- 
coming offensive movement—an attempt to drive the enemy 
back. The rain of shells from the big guns of the French and 
British and Belgians was so constant for a week that the Ger- 
mans knew very well that some kind of plan was in prepara- 
tion. On July 31 the infantry took their turn, and on a front 
of twenty miles and more left their trenches and started 
forward for the German lines. These they found demolished 
by the gun-fire that for days had preceded them. They encoun- 
tered no great resistance at first because in the lines they first 
reached there were few Germans to make resistance. It is re- 
ported that not only did the Germans lose heavily in dead and 
wounded, but that the number of German captives alone—some 
five thousand—exceeded the total casualties of the French and 
British troops. 

It is somewhat surprising to read of French troops between 
the British and the Belgians. It has not generally been known 
that there were any French troops in that part of the line. 

As the Allied soldiers advanced, a curtain of artillery fire 
went on ahead of them, cutting off retreat for the Germans that 
had survived, and preventing any reinforcements reaching them. 


ATTACKING THE GERMAN FLANK 


As in the case of the Russian disaster, so in this achievement 
of the Allies the amount of territory which changed hands is 
not of itself of primary significar~e. The object of such warfare 
as is occurring in Europe is no. eize territory, but to defeat 
the enemy. It is to be constantly remembered that on the west- 
em front the warfare is a colossal siege. What the Allies are 


trying to do is to wear out the besieged, capture their defenses, 
and ultimately, if possible, to destroy their fighting power. To 
break down the rt as in the center or any part of the line is 
almost impossible. The Germans attempted to do that with the 
French at Verdun and failed. The Allies attempted it at the 
Somme with a greater measure of success but without a final 
and decisive victory. What is significant in this drive in Flan- 
ders is that it takes place on the German flank. In most cases 
in warfare victory is won by a flank attack, for it is on the 
flank that resistance is most difficult. The German right flank 
in Europe rests upon the sea. It is obvious that a flank attack 
might be undertaken by joint action of the land forces and of 
the Allied navies. 

A former Confederate private soldier, Mr. N. B. Johnston, 
of Dublin, Virginia, who has evidently a vivid recollection of 
the strategy of the Civil War, reminds us in a letter that Lee’s 
chief military maneuver was always an attempt to turn his 
enemy’s flank, and so long as he had the assistance of Stonewall 
Jackson he was successful. Mr. Johnston writes : 

Grant, adopting similar tactics, forced Lee into the lines at 
Petersburg, from which he could not drive him, until, returning 
to his former methods, he turned the right flank of the Confed- 
erates, forcing them into the disastrous defeat at Appomattox. 
Mr. Johnston inquires whether or not the strategy of the 

Civil War is applicable to the present situation in Europe. 
Many military authorities have held that the proposal to turn 
the German flank was not feasible, and that the only path to 
victory was to be found through the wearing down of German 
morale and German material resources. Present events suggest 
the thought that perhaps the strategy of Grant and Lee may 
yet play a part in the warfare on the western front. 


WHAT THIS FLANK ATTACK MAY MEAN 


So far as the news of this drive in Flanders informs us, the 
present attack has been confined to land forces. Enough, how- 
ever, has been gained to indicate that the German right flank has 
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been somewhat weakened. If it has been weakened seriously, 
then, of course, the entire German line in Belgium and France has 
been put in danger. What makes this attack the more signifi- 
cant is that it is directed toward that part of the Belgian coast 
in which the Germans maintain their chief North Sea bases for 
the operation of their submarines. Thus a real success here 
would be of enormous significance, for it would reduce Ger- 
many’s power both on land and on sea. Whether this attack 
will develop into something more or will subside, as other 
attacks have subsided, will probably be. definitely known 
before these words are read. 

In any case, however, it is an encouraging answer to the 
recent German success on the Yser Canal and an encouraging 
sign of strength following the Russian disaster in Galicia. 

We must not forget for a moment that the lines in Russia 
and the lines in Flanders are our lines. They are just as truly 
our lines as if the half-million men who are now undergoing the 
process of selection had already been given their uniforms and 
their arms and been trained and placed in the trenches at the 
front. Last week the story of what was happening in our lines 
was rather depressing. This week it is much more cheerful. 
There will be changes from cheer to depression and from de- 
pression to cheer many times before our armies become really 
effective. It is the business of our people and our Government 
in the meantime to keep steadily and with as: great speed as 
possible at the task of making good our words. 


ITALY AND ALBANIA 


The Italian Cabinet has just escaped disaster. Three Min- 
isters resigned because they learned that Italy had proclaimed 
a protectorate over Albania without the previous consent of 
the entire Cabinet. The King hurried from the front to Rome 
and persuaded the three Ministers to return to the Cabinet. 
But the incident was too favorable an opportunity for the 
adversaries of Signor Sonnino, the Foreign Minister, not to 
renew their reproaches directed towards him because, as they 
alleged, he was practicing secret diplomacy and exercising a 
practical dictatorship. The result was that all the Ministers 
mut their portfolios at the disposition of Premier Boselli. 
Despite his seventy-nine years, the Prime Minister managed 
the situation so well that, with a change of the Ministers 
of War and of the Navy, he brought about an accord, and 
the newly transformed Ministry presented itself before the 
Chamber of Deputies, which, by 361 to 63 votes, gave it a vote 
of confidence. 

Aside from Italy’s desire to take a part in a war for democ- 
racy, she wants two things: first, a military frontier reasonably 
safe against a sudden Austrian attack, and second, safe passage 
for her vessels in the Adriatic. 

The military trontier which Italian military authorities desire 
for security might be called a hydrographic frontier—that is to 
say, the northern line would lie along the Alpine ridge as it is 
crossed by the Brenner Pass. From this ridge rivers flow north- 
ward to the Danube and southward to the Adriatic. The Alpine 
line would follow the main line of the mountains from west to 
east, and then that curved line along the Carnic, Julian, and 
Dinarie Alps which bounds to the north and east the Venetian 
province of Friuli, the Austrian crown land of Gorizia, the 
region of Trieste, Istria, and Dalmatia to the Montenegrin 
frontier, a region unmistakably separated by these Alps from 
the geographic and oro-hydrographic system, proper to the 
Balkan Peninsula, as it is determined by the River Vardar 
flowing from north to south into the Atgean Sea. Such a 
frontier, however, would encompass some non-Italian-speaking 

veoples—those north of the Trentino, for example, and the 
Jalmatians. 

The other object, safe passage for Italian ships in the 
Adriatic, is obstructed by the strategic advantages of Austria. 
No matter where an Austrian ship may be in the Adriatic, she 
can always find shelter by steaming a few miles and reaching 
one. of the numerous ports on the high-lying eastern shore. 
On the other hand, Italian vessels can find ample ports on 
the low-lying western shore only at Venice or Brindisi. 
To oppose these there are the superb harbors, on the Aus- 
trian side, of Trieste, Fiume, Pola, and the Dalmatian ports, 
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while the long line of islands also gives excellent shelter fc: 
large fleets. 

This disadvantage led Italy, early in the war, to seize th.- 
port of Avlona, opposite Brindisi. Avlona is the best port i. 
Albania, and its possession is of more value in making th... 
Adriatic an Italian lake than would be the possession of a!! 
the rest of Albania. Of course a large part of Italy’s motiv: 
in seizing Avlona was her desire to bring aid to Serbia. An! 
it did bring aid. Albania, with no stable government of he: 
own, cannot claim the consideration due to a highly organize: 
country. 

The Balkan Conference which has just taken place at Paris 
had among the questions before it the question of the Italian 
claims upon the eastern shore of the Adriatic. Italy’s clain 
to Gorizia, Trieste, and Istria is founded on the fact that they 
are largely inhabited by an Italian-speaking population. Thi: 
is also true of the islands to the south. But it is not so true of 
the Dalmatian coast, despite its long control by Venice. 

Thus, in its extreme form, Italia Irredenta means to many 
not only the region to the north and east of Italy inhabite:| 
by Italian-speaking peoples, but some further territory requisit« 
for the defense of this region. 


SHOCKS TO SWISS NEUTRALITY 


Except for her army mobilization and its continued main- 
tenance, and except for the lack of voreign visitors and the con- 
sequent lack of the large sums they ann.ally spend, and except 
for the difficulty of getting supplies from other countries, most 
people think Switzerland unaffected by the war. 

During the past year, however, five cases have come to light 
showing that Switzerland’s own people may bring embarrass- 
ment to their country. 

The first case was that of the two colonels found guilty of 
conveying information to the German military authorities. 

Another was the Socialist rebellion at Chaux-de-Fonds, where 
a mob enabled an internationalist agitator to escape from 
prison. This anti-militarist demonstration, it is cheering to note, 
found no echo in other parts of Switzerland. On the other hand, 
resentment because of the “ two colonels affair,” it is equally 
cheering to note, found echoes in every part of Switzerland. 

Another case was that of an official named Miihlemann, whose 
job was to give out permits for the export of goods, who was 
convicted, and has just been punished with signal severity, for 
having received special commissions on releasing goods to for- 
eign agents. 

Another was the peace move made, on instructions from the 
Swiss Foreign Office, by the late Swiss Minister at Washington 
(the Swiss Lenten having taken over all affairs pertaining 
to the German Embassy after the departure of the German 
diplomats from Washington). In this peace move, interpreted by 
some as straining Swiss neutrality, the Swiss Minister himself, 
however, was absolved of any personal blame. 

But a more astounding breach of neutrality came when 
it was discovered that no less a personage than ex-President 
Hoffmann, a Federal Councilor and the head of the Swiss For- 
eign Office, had sent a despatch through the Swiss tion 
at Petrograd to a Swiss Socialist named Grimm, outlining 
Germany’s desire for a separate peace with Russia. When the 
Russian Government discovered this, it promptly expelled 
Grimm. In Switzerland the suspicions already entertained, by 
reason of the Miihlemann and the Washington affairs, that the 
head of the Swiss Foreign Office was allowing himself, whether 
consciously or not, to be a German agent, were so quickly con- 
firmed that in the Swiss Parliament, on the announcement of 
what Hoffmann had done, one of the members cried, “ Treason!” 
Hoffmann’s resignation was at once demanded and accepte:. 
To fill his place as Councilor M. Gustav Ador, a leading citizen 
of Geneva and President of the International Red Cross, 
= elected, and was promptly chosen head of the Swiss Foreign 

ffice. ; 

In usually placid Geneva, however, the police allowed an 
indignation meeting to develop into such mob violence that the 
windows of the German, Austrian, and Turkish Consulates were 
stoned, and the coat-of-arms was torn from the first. This out- 
break, however much it reflected the popular feeling for demo- 
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racy and against the arrogance of autocratic power, brought 
expressions of contrition even more striking than had been the 
previous expressions of indignation throughout German as well 
as French and Italian Switzerland. The “ Journal de Geneve,” 
for instance, the foremost newspaper in Geneva and perhaps in 
Switzerland, and one of the foremost in Europe, in recording 
the expression of ee the Swiss Government had 
promptly sent to the n Government, says: 

Let us not ferget that the agents of foreign governments offi- 
cially recognized by our authorities and the emblems of their 
consulates should be ted. This is an elementary duty of 
courtesy, made saered by the rights of man. In forgetting this 
duty the agitators have humiliated our own country and our own 
city. Their acts merit the reprobation of all those who have 
Geneva’s good name at heart. We can hardly exaggerate the 
importance of this. 

So far from making the world suspicious of Switzerland, the 
comment from Swiss papers, whether French, Italian, or Ger- 
man, on all the above events has only reassured it in its con- 
viction that the Swiss Government in general would be both 
loyal and impartial in interpreting Swiss neutrality. 


THE RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL 


The Rivers and Harbors Bill has finally passed the two 
houses of Congress and has gone to a conference between them. 
Although under the group system (by which no one can learn 
just how much money is to be expended for a particular object) 
many indefensible items were included in the bill, the essential 
items of National defense for which the bill provided were of 
very great importance. 

The Hell Gate improvement is certainly an urgent neces- 
sity. Under present conditions, eight first-class foreign war- 
ships could stand off Sandy Hook and maintain a successful 
blockade of New York Harbor. But if the Hell Gate obstruc- 
tion were removed and the passage deepened it would 
require many more vessels to maintain an effective blockade of 
the harbor, of which Hell Gate may be called the back door. 
The bill also provides for the acquisition of the Cape Cod 
Canal. In addition, the other inland eanals are provided for, 
so that the whole chain of defensive waterways from Boston 
to Beaufort is covered. 

One feature of the bill is the deepening of Portland Harbor 
from its present depth of thirty to thirty-five feet. In pursuance 
of a letter from Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British Ambassador, 
Senator Hale, of Maine, said that, if the harbor were made 
available for transatlantic vessels, the Canadian Government 
would use it. Thus the deepening of the harbor is a piece of 
emergency legislation of direct benefit to our allies in the war. 
On this Senator King, of Utah, remarked that if the only ground 
upon which the appropriation could be defended was the British 
Ambassador’s letter, it was an impertinence on the Ambassa- 
dor’s part to intrude into this matter. Upon this it was pointed 
out that Senator Hale had written to the British Ambassador 
asking for his indorsement, and that both the State and War 
Departments had been consulted by Sir Cecil before he replied. 

Doubtless the prevailing feeling in both House and Senate was 
that, at a time when we are about to appropriate as much money 
as $17,000,000,000, a matter of $27,000,000 is too infinitesimal 
to bother about. But Senator Borah pointed out that, though 
“twenty-seven million is easily lost in a bulk of seventeen 
billion, and therefore we can slip it over on the taxpayer,” to 
argue thus is simply “to preach that theft is excusable if not 
detected.” And he added: “I cannot imagine anything more 
calculated to dull initiative and to discourage economy and 
energy than this heartless and unconscionable waste of public 
funds in an hour like this... . Senators, are you not willing to 
put into this bill a provision that no part of the money appro- 
priated by it shall be expended except that part which those 
carrying on the war shall deem necessary and essential to the 
progress and the prosecution of the war?” But they were not 
willing, as the vote showed. Nor had the Representatives in the 
House been willing. 

Senator Shafroth’s amendment, which provided that the parties 
in interest—the States, counties, cities, corporations, and individ- 
uals—shall pay one-fifth of the amount involved, was also defeated. 

Senator Saves introduced an amendment to the effect that 
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no appropriation contained in the bill should be available if the 
President decides that the appropriation is not one of public 
necessity. But this was rejected. 

Senator Curtis then offered an amendment to the effect that 
during the continuance of the war no work shall be done or 
money expended on public works on rivers and harbors except 
for absolutely necessary repairs thereto or preservation thereof. 
But this was also rejected. 

While’these rejections might seem to characterize the temper 
of Congress, in contrast to the parochial view thus expressed 
is the National view reflected in the adoption by the Senate of 
an amendment, long favored by all true conservationists, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a Federal Waterways Commis- 
sion consisting of seven members, including one army engineer 
and one hydraulic engineer, to co-ordinate the uses of water in 
navigation, irrigation, drainage, electric power, municipal sup- 
ply, ete. We are glad to learn that the Houze conferees have 
agreed to this provision. 


atm. 


UNNECESSARY AND VICIOUS 


Congressman Britten has introduced into the House of 
Representatives a bill which is both unnecessary and vicious. 
It is unnecessary because it purports to give the President 
power which he already possesses, and it is vicious because it is 
an insult to loyal Americans of German ancestry, and because 
it recognizes racial divisions in the United States as a basis for 
exemption from that service which every American owes his 
Government. 

Mr. Britten’s bill would authorize the President to exempt 
from foreign military service such citizens of German or Aus- 
trian birth or descent whose blood ties in the enemy country 
might discourage the supreme effort that is necessary for the 
victory of our troops on foreign soil. The bill provides that— 

Citizens of German or Austrian birth or descent, selected for 

draft into the military service, may, upon their own request, 

under rules and regulations ameailied by the President, be 
assigned to military or naval service on American soil or in 

American waters, or directed for duty in such industries, inelud- 

ing agriculture, found to be necessary to the maintenance of the 

military establishment or the effective operation of the military 
forces or the maintenance of National interests during the 
emergency. _ 

Of course the President now has the power to assign any soldier 
to such duty as in the judgment of the military authorities he 
is best capable of performing. The placing of a soldier with the 
army in France or on guard over a railway culvert in the 
United States will be determined by military expediency. To 
accept Mr. Britten’s proposal would be to stigmatize American 
citizens of German or Austrian ancestry as possessing an un- 
manly sentimentality from which Americans in the past have 
been fortunately free. 

When Mr. Britten finds any evidence that Washington 
desired to exempt from active military service Americans of 
British ancestry on sentimental grounds, or when Mr. Britten is 
able to unearth any evidence that either Abraham Lincoln or 
Jefferson Davis recommended that soldiers of the North and 
South who had relatives beyond the border should be kept 
safely at home, the country may be ready to listen seriously to 
his proposal. 

0 condemn Mr. Britten’s proposal is not to minimize the 
sufferings of those loyal Americans whose relatives dwell within 
the Central Empires. It is, on the contrary, to express faith and 
trust in the sturdy quality of their Americanism. 

In the meantime it may be interesting to note that Mr. 
Britten’s suggestion has been enthusiastically received by 
pro-German propagandists of the most offensive type. 


WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 


Critics of the arrangement—necessitated by the situation— 
by which members of the Council of National Defense and its 
advisory commissions who are interested in specific industries 
have been a deciding factor in determining where and from 
whom the products of those industries are purchased, should be 


silenced by the announcement that the Administration has 
determined to appoint a War Industries Board of seven mem- 
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bers, which will supervise the actual expenditure of money in 
the purchase of supplies, and a Central Purchasing Commission 
to be composed of three members of this Board and Mr. Her- 
bert C. Hoover. 

Mr. Frank A. Scott, of Cleveland, Chairman of the General 
Munitions Board, has been selected to head the new War Indus- 
tries Board. Associated with him will be, as representatives of 
the Army and Navy, Lieutenant-Colonel Palmer E. Pierce and 
Rear-Admiral Frank Friday Fletcher. Civilian members of the 
Board chosen are: Mr. Bernard M. Baruch ; Robert S. Brook- 
ings, of St. Louis ; Robert S. Lovett, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Union Pacific System ; and Hugh Frayne, 
chief organizer of the American Federation of Labor of New 
York. The Central Committee will consist of Mr. Baruch, Mr. 
Brookings, and Mr. Lovett, in association with Mr. Hoover 
whenever the question of foodstuffs is concerned. 

The appointment of this Board with its Central Committee 
will allow the Government to avail itself of the advice of indus- 
trial leaders on the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense, while relieving themselves of the responsibil- 
ity of rendering decisions by which they themselves might 
indirectly or directly profit. 


KEEP FIT IN WAR TIME 


In the illustrated section of this week’s Outlook there 
appear two pictures of more than ordinary significance. These 
are pictures of Mr. Walter Camp and of Governmental leaders 
in the act of performing a service of great importance, a serv- 
ice which is within the reach of every citizen of the United 
States. 

Mr. Camp went to Washington with the purpose of helping 
the leaders of our civil Government keep in a condition of 
physical fitness for the great tasks which have been laid upon 
them. 

The service which Mr. Camp has undertaken upon his own 
initiative is of great patriotic value. Not only in the civil Gov- 
ernment, but in private life, is it essential that the workers of the 
country keep themselves in the best possible condition. 

A man who neglects his health, even though not in the 
military service, is, in this time of war, something of a slacker. 
Physical fitness helps towards efficiency, and efficiency must 
be manifest all over the country if we are to win the war. “ If 
you cannot fight, keep fit,” is a good motto for our civilian 
population. 


LOUIS RAEMAEKERS—ARTIST AND ANTIDOTE 


Louis Raemaekers, the Dutch cartoonist, is now in the 
United States. A photograph of Mr. Raemaekers is included 
in our illustrated section of this week. 

A writer for the New York “ World” interviewed Mr. Rae- 
maekers upon his arrival and gives a vivid report of his view of 
the cause and purpose of the war. Mr. Raemaekers is reported 
as saying : 

Twenty years ago I realized that this war was coming. 

How did I realize it so long ago? Because I knew many Ger- 
mans and read many German books. I knew that the German 
people believed that they are destined to be the conquerors of 
the world, and that the lower races—that is what they call the 
Latins—are made to serve them. Even then they bragged openly 
that they must have Belgium and Holland and northern France. 
To-day they preach from their pulpits that God is a German 
that approves of the submarine warfare, that under the Kaiser 
Germany will rule the world. It is foolish to blame the Kaiser 
only. He is merely the chief maniac in a nation gone mad—a 
nation of burglars, I repeat to you; a nation which. practices 
systematically Sadistic cruelties upon women and children. 


Mr. Raemaekers, as is shown by his statements to the re- 
porter of the New York * World,” as well as by many of his 
familiar cartoons, believes in the truth of the German atrocity 
stories. When the reporter said to him, “ We have hesitated 
to believe that the German Government or the army, as an 
army, practice rape and murder of non-combatants,” he replied, 
“Is it ible that you still dream ?” 


Mr. maekers is not blind to the part which his own nation 
has played in the prolongation of the war. When the reporter of 





the “ World ” stated his belief that Holland had prolonged tle 
war, Mr. Raemaekers said : 

No one knows it better than I. I have seen the most whole- 
sale smuggling across the frontier. I have seen roads blocked 
with vans carrying supplies into Germany. I have seen houses 
facing in Holland, but with back windows looking on Germany, 
where the owner of the house would stand in the door—some 
one, any one, entering, would slip him some money and then go 
up the stairs and throw supplies out of the window into basket: 
held by Germans in Germany. 

It has been announced that Mr. Raemaekers has come to this 
country in order to be able to view the war as America sees it, 
and that his cartoons are to be published in “ Puck ” and under 
the exclusive control of the International Feature Service. 

The International Feature Service is a Hearst organization ; 
therefore Raemaekers’s cartoons will be published in the Hearst 
papers, where they ought to do valiant service as an antidote 
to the editorial policy of those journals. 

The Hearst papers, by their editorial pages and by their 
headlines, have, whether intentionally or not, done their best 
to destroy such sympathy as exists between the United States 
and its allies. Bitter attacks on England which have found 
their parallel only in confessedly pro-German organs, and even 
an insinuation concerning the good faith of France, not to 
mention editorial arguments in support of views that can 
please only those who would be satisfied with a compromise that 
in effect would be a German peace, have been outstanding fea- 
tures of the political policy of the Hearst journals. 

If the Hearst papers continuously publish the Raemaekers 
cartoons, they will contain at least one feature wholly and hon- 
estly devoted to the cause of the Allies and of democracy. 


THE UNIVERSITY UNION IN EUROPE 


The announcement that Yale University had decided to 
establish a Yale Bureau in Paris, for the period of the war, 
to be a bureau for information, advice, and help for Yale men, 
has now been followed by the development of an American 
University Union in Europe. It will be supported by Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, Dartmouth, Johns Hopkins. 
Tulane, and other colleges and universities. It is to provide (1) 
at moderate cost a home with the privileges of a simple club 
for American college men and their friends passing through 
Paris or on furlough; (2) a headquarters for the various col- 
lege bureaus already established or to be established in France; 
(3) aid to institutions, parents, or friends in securing informa- 
tion about college men in all forms of war service, reports of 
casualties, and (4) visits to the sick and wounded, giving advice. 
and serving as a means of communication with men in the field. 

The American University Union is to be managed by a board 
of trustees of nine members, six of whom shall be elected by 
the institutions represented, and three appointed, one each, by 
the President of the University Club of New York City, the 
Chairman of the Red Cross War Council, and the Chairman 
of the Army and Navy Committee of the International Young 
Men’s Christian Associatiou. 

The immediate charge of the Union will be in the hands of 
Professors Nettleton, of Yale, and Lansing, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the two officers already appointed to 
serve as heads of their respective bureaus in Paris. The success 
of the undertaking is, we believe, assured in advance. 


ART GALLERIES AND SCHOOL-CHILDREN 


The annual report of Mr. John W. Beatty, Director of the 
Department of Fine Arts at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
records the fact that since last November his galleries have been 
visited by public school students of the eighth grade—an attend- 
ance of about five thousand. In addition, the School Board 
voted the necessary fund for their art instruction, and author- 
ized the Superintendent of Public Schools to provide for the 
payment of the car-fare of all the children coming under the 
guidance of their teachers to the Institute—a more liberal plan, 
we believe, than has been adopted in any other city. 

The significance of this work, as is pointed out in the report; 
lies in the fact that the eighth-grade students, about to enter 
the high school or upon the active duties and work of life, 
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eagerly seek instruction and the opportunity to acquire some 
knowledge with reference to art and its appreciation. That the 
children of the eighth grade are capable of understanding this 
to a reasonable extent is abundantly established by the many 
papers they have written telling of the information received 
during their visits to the Institute. “The central thought in the 
Pittsburgh plan is to bring out a point of view based upon 
appreciation of art, rather than a point of view based upon 
historical, biographical, or technical information. 

What is it to appreciate art? Why is this or that picture, 
which seems to possess much merit, especially in detail, not a 
good picture? It is this question which the Pittsburgh people 
seek to answer. They attempt, not to give technical instruc- 
tion, but to teach the appreciation of art by explaining, in a 
very simple way, the essential qualities possessed by good works 
of art—those qualities to be sought for by all observers. To 
define these subtle, fundamental, underlying qualities and to 
rivet the attention of students upon them, so that they may, 
without confusion, take away one or two principles upon which 
to think and from which they may learn appreciation, this is 
the inspiring work now being pursued at Pittsburgh. 

The question in all this is whether the appreciation of art 
should be developed from the top down or from the bottom 
up. In America, as a rule, a child distinguishes between the 
good and the bad. He does not, as in Italy, also distinguish 
between the beautiful and the ugly. Because the Italian child 
does this spontaneously, Italy has always been a leader in art 
in general and in painting in particular. 

‘Too many men are trying to paint pictures apart from the 
public. The cubists and futurists are interesting mainly to 
futurists and cubists. The public does not want to go to exhibi- 
tions of pictures painted by artists merely to interest other 
artists. Occasionally a painter, oftener an illustrator—Rae- 
maekers, for instance—appears to know how to combine modern 
technique with an interpretation of the mind of the public. 

The attitude of composer or painter should have some direct 
relation to the attitude of the people of his time. 


AN AMERICAN WAR 
oe three years war on a scale exceeding any other war in 


history has been waged by the Central Empires of Europe 

against the rest of the world. Before the war began no 
man would have dared to say that any peoples calling them- 
selves civilized could be guilty of the colossal cruelty and 
scientific, caleulating brutality, the merciless indifference to the 
sufferings of women, of children, of the aged, the arrogance 
of planning the subjection of the world to the ambition of 
a few, that have characterized the men in authority who have 
brought this war upon mankind. And yet, after three years, we 
are told that people in America, supposed to be intelligent, 
supposed to be lovers of liberty, do not yet understand why the 
men of France and of England and.of Italy and of Belgium and 
of Serbia and of other countries are willingly going to their 
death to withstand the armies of Germany and her satellites. 

In particular, we have been told in a speech of great elo- 
quence, delivered upon the floor of the Senate by Mr. Borah, 
of Idaho, that the people of this country still need to be 
informed of the reasons for America’s participation in this war. 
Because, to use Mr. Borah’s own words, the situation was never 
so “serious and menacing to the Allies,” there is special reason, 
in his opinion, for a clearer statement of the aims of America 
in the war. * While the Russian forces are breaking away from 
the fighting line,” said Mr. Borah in this speech, delivered on 
July 26, “ the submarines of the Teuton Powers are spreading 
havoe upon the seas and France is being fought almost to her 
knees, though displaying again and again courage and heroism 
such as has never been excelled in the history of the world. 

“Sir, under conditions so unfavorable America has entered 
the war. . 

“It is no longer a European war, sir; it is an American 
war. And with this condition of affairs confronting us it is 
necessary that we proceed to legislate here upon these respec- 
tive measures as if the enemy were at our gates. . . . 

~ This is not a propitious time, generally speaking, to dis- 
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cuss peace or to propose peace if we intend to have that peace 
which is permanent and which endures. . . . 

“ But I think this much ought to be said, lest I be misunder- 
stood: I am not so sure but that the time has come when the 
American people should have presented to them more definitely 
and more specifically the terms and conditions upon which we 
are fighting the war, and the terms and conditions upon which 
we would cease to fight it. ... 

“ Let us keep in mind that the ways of government and the 
paths of diplomacy overshadowed by no sacrifice are often far 
from the sad and dusty lanes down which the people march to 
war. Government and diplomacy may be. interested in the 
future of Constantinople and the Bagdad Railway, but out 
yonder in the open where every move toward war means sorrow 
and sacrifice, where families are to be separated and broken, 
where husband and brother and son are to be offered upon the 
altar, that altar must be our country—you must s to them 
of things of home and of the flag, you must give them an 
American issue for which to die.” 

In one respect at least Senator Borah is right. This is not a 
propitious time for those who are fighting the Central Empires 
to talk of peace. It is not primarily peace that America or Eng- 
land or France or any other of Germany’s enemies is seeking. 
So long as men capable of the deeds that have been done in the 
name of Germany and her satellites have power there is only 
one thing worth while to the rest of the world. That is not 
peace, but resistance. Under such circumstances, peace is not 
an end to be sought; peace is but a by-product of the real aim, 
which is victory. 

This is why the terms which certain Russian pacifists, with 
the approval of certain Germans, have set forth as an ideal are 
no ideal at all. It is surprising to find Senator Borah, in the 
course of his speech, expressing the wish that America had in- 
dorsed the Russian plea for “ a peace based upon no indemnities 
and no annexations.” A mere negation can never be the basis 
for a permanent peace. If the American people are to fight not 
only with their instincts but with their understanding, then 


they must not be thinking of terms of peace, but of terms of 
victory. 
And victory in this war will mean two things to America: 
First, it will mean the preservation of America’s own rights, 


and therefore of her own self-respect. When the German 
Government sank, without warning, the Lusitania with Amer- 
ican citizens aboard, ordered Americans to follow German bi- 
ding in their use of the highway of the sea, and proposed an 
invasion of American territory with the aid of a friendly power, 
the German Government denied to the people of the United 
States their right to govern themselves. To have acquiesced in 
that denial of our rights would have been not only to condone 
murder, but to abandon that which makes us a Nation. That 
is one reason, and a sufficient reason, for fighting. 

But we have a larger reason than that. It was supplied the 
very day that German troops crossed the Belgian border. It 
was reinforced by every lawless act of the German army wher- 
ever perpetrated. It was given to us anew with every unwarnei 
neniaahinets sunk by a German submarine, whatever that 
merchantman’s nationality. It was reaffirmed in the German 
bombing of unfortified cities. It was implicit in the German 
ambition to rule Europe. This reason for America’s entrance 
into the war is Germany’s attack upon that which makes 
America America. When Germany invaded Belgium, when she 
sank merchantmen without warning, when she devastated thie 
northern provinces of France, not for military purposes, but to 
weaken France asa competitor, when she planned the creation of 
a great empire to stretch from the Baltic to the Persian Gulf, 
she assailed everywhere the right of mankind to life, liberty, an 
the pursuit of happiness. It is because Americans have foug]it 
for that right that they are Americans. It is because they have 
established here that right that they remain Americans. The 
Western farmer who plows his acres and the newly arrive: 
immigrant who has established his family in the crowded quay- 
ters of the East Side of New York City are alike supremely 
concerned with one thing, and that is, with this right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. It is because the ance~ 
tors of one were willing to die to maintain that right that 
America is America to-day; and it is because the other soug)it 
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that right by crossing the sea to this shore that he is helping to 
make America to-day. Those who are indifferent to this are 
disloyal to the country. To both the Western farmer and the 
dweller of the East Side the guns that are roaring in Flanders 
to-day may seem far distant; but upon the outcome of the 
battle of guns there in Flanders depends the preservation of all 
that those men are living for and hoping for in this land now. 

This is an American war. But it is not an American war 
only because it is for the preservation of particular rights and 
interests of this Nation. It is an American war for the same 
reason that it is a French war and an English war and an 
Italian war. It is an American war because it: is the war of 
every free people. 


SIR JOHN FALSTAFF 
SERVICE 


The exemption boards, which are to determine who is best 
titted to serve at the front and who is best fitted to serve at 
home, will have a difficult and honorable task. It is interesting 
to compare the present situation, wherein a democracy sets about 
the work of selecting her sons who are best fitted for service in 
the cause of liberty, with the manner of determining exemptions 
from military service (as Shakespeare describes the scene) in 
the time of Henry IV. Justice Shallow and Sir John Falstaff 
would not be welcomed on an American exemption board, but 
it is perhaps a curious fact to recall that they did hear claims 
for exemption on the grounds of dependent relatives and physical 
infirmity—claims which did not always hold water. 

* Where’s the roll?” asks Justice Shallow. “... Let them 
appear as I call ; let them do so, let them do so. Let me see ; 
where is Mouldy ?” 


SELECTS FOR 


Mouldy. Here, an’t please you... . 

Shallow. What think you, Sir John? a good-limbed fellow ; 
voung, strong, and of good friends. 

Falstaff. Is thy name Mouldy ? 

Mouldy. Yea, an’t please you. .. . 

Falstaff. Prick him. 

Mouldy. . . . My old dame will be undone now for one to do 
her husbandry and her drudgery : you need not to have pricked 
ine; there are other men fitter to go out than I. 


It was Bullealf who presented to the exemption board a plea 
for exemption on the ground of physical disability. 

Shallow. Peter Bullealf o’ the green! 

Falstuff. Yea, marry, let’s see Bullealf. 

Bullcalf. Here, sir. 

Falstaff...’ Fore God, a likely fellow! Come, prick me Bullealf 
till he roar again. ; 

Bullealf. Q Lord! good my lord captain, — 

Falstaff. What, dost thou roar before thou art pricked ? 

Bullealf. O Lord, sir! I am a diseased man. 

Falstaff. What disease hast thou? 

Bullealf. A whoreson cold, sir, a cough, sir, which I caught 
with ringing in the king’s affairs upon his coronation-day, sir. 
Nor was Bullealf satisfied with this attempt to secure exemp- 

tion. Those who remember their “ Henry IV ” will recall the fact 
that both Mouldy and Bullcalf also attempted to escape service 
by bribery. It was this final straw which led Falstaff to a 
disagreement with Justice Shallow. When the time came for 
deciding who should go soldiering, Falstaff asks Justice Shal- 
low to state his choice, and among the four chosen the Justice 
selects both Mouldy and Bullealf. Falstaff abruptly breaks in : 


Falstaff. Mouldy and Bullealf: for you, Mouldy, stay at 
home till you are past service: and for your part, Bullealf, grow 
till you come unto it: I will none of you. 

Shallow. Sir John, Sir John, do not yourself wrong; they 
are your likeliest men, and I would have you served with the 
best. 

Falstaff. Will you tell me, Master Shallow, how to choose a 
man? Care I for the limb, the thewes, the stature, bulk, and big 
assemblance of aman! Give me the spirit, Master Shallow. 


Among those who will present themselves before our exemp- 
tion boards the percentage of Mouldys and Bullealfs will, we 
believe and hope, be very low. 

There are many men who not only have the right, but whose 
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duty it is, to claim exemption. Such men must never be con- 
fused with the slackers who felt the force of Shakespeare's 
satire. 

Yet in guarding against such a confusion we will do well also 
to accept the burden of Falstaff’s final advice: Give us the 
spirit! This is sounder advice than that which we are accus- 
tomed to expect from the fat knight. 


GUARDING THE PENSION ROLLS 


The pension roll of the United States is a roll of honor. 
It should be dedicated solely to the dependents of those who 
have given their lives for their country and to the support of 
those who have been crippled in the fight for human liberty. 

To such as these no debt is too heavy for the country to pay. 
Yet in the past political trickery has tarnished the names of 
honorable pensioners by opening the pension roll to dishonor- 
able applicants. Congress has repeatedly amended the records 
of deserters, cowards, and soldiers dishonorably discharged that 
they might profit at the expense of the people of the United 
States and the reputation of America’s defenders. 

At a time when the certainty of a greatly increased pension 
roll looms up before the country it is eminently fitting that the 
country’s representatives in Congress be warned that such a 
procedure will not be tolerated in the future. It is none too 
soon to bring before Congress the necessity and the duty of 
guarding the pension roll from dishonor. Private bills to amend 
the military records of soldiers must not find a place in the 
history of the present war. 

Whether or not our whole present pension system should be 
abandoned and replaced by a system of war insurance, it is per- 
haps too soon to determine. The proposition to substitute or to 
supplement our war pensions by Governmental insurance is 
one which deserves public attention and discussion. But even 
if it is decided to retain in its entirety our present system, 
the people of the United States can serve their country greatly 
by seeing to it that the pension roll is kept clean. Any Congress- 
man who shows any inclination to sully that honorable list should 
be given short shrift by his constituents. 


AN EMERGENCY MEASURE OR A 


NATIONAL POLICY? 


Since war was declared the United States has adopted and 
put into effect a system of universal liability to service which is 
on a broader and more democratic basis than anything we have 
known in our history. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that this great revolution in 
American military practice was adopted as an emergency meas- 
ure pure and simple. 

The Government has enrolled all of its male citizens between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one. It is selecting from this 
great group those best fitted for service in its armies, Con- 
fronted by war with the greatest of military Powers, there was 
no other course which a nation with any ordinary degree of 
sanity could adopt. 

This emergency measure is daily confused with that system of 
military training for which the best-informed elements of our 
country began to fight long before the outbreak of our war 
with Germany. Universal liability to military service (which we 
have had in theory since the foundation of the Republic) is a 
vitally different thing from the universal military training which 
the country must adopt if it is to endure. 

When our emergency army has been raised and officered, 
certainly long before the resources in registered men have been 
exhausted, Congress should put our military establishment upon 
a basis capable of being made permanent. 

It should take up again the question of training our youth 
before they reach military age. It should adopt some system 
by which every able-bodied youth will reach the age when he is 
fitted to serve his country as a soldier equipped in body and 
mind for such work. Thousands upon thousands of our young 
men will in the present war undergo needless hardship and 
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suffering because we have failed to train them for military 
service in time of peace. 

Let us not be guilty of such a crime against the next gen- 
eration of our sons. 


THE GREAT SACRIFICE 


Americans were growing easy, soft, adipose. Our prosperity 
was poisoning us. We were fast assuming the fatal falsehood 
that happiness is the end of life. Our current phrases, “ A 
happy New Year,” “ Many happy returns of the day,” “A 
long and happy life to you,” were conventional, but they ex- 
pressed what was becoming a dominant desire for ourselves and 
our friends. “ Safety first” generally meant comfort first. 
Much of the industrial unrest was the struggle of pigs at the 
trough over the division of the swill. The ministers were hard 
put to it to reconcile the inequalities and unhappinesses of life 
with faith in a just and benevolent God. Glory in tribulation 
was becoming: a lost art. 

The war is teaching us that happiness is not the end of life ; 
that the joy of self-sacrifice is greater than the joy of self-indul- 
gence. This we are learning as sucha lesson only can be learned, 
not from sermons or text-books, but in the school of experience. 
Thousands of men and women have crossed the Atlantic and 
are in the trenches, the airplanes, the ambulances, the hospitals, 
laying down their lives in self-denying services for their fellow- 
men, and thousands more are preparing to follow them. Doubt- 
less the spirit of adventure mingles with and quickens the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, but also the spirit of self-sacrifice mingles with 
and ennobles the spirit of adventure. 

At home boys are giving up their vacations to go into train- 
ing camps and submit to much-needed but hitherto irksome 
discipline, and other boys and girls are toiling in unaccustomed 
labor in the garden or onthe farm. Society is simplifying its 
dinners, hotels and clubs are adopting war menus, housekeepers 
are substituting two courses for three or one course for two ; and 
all this not under the pressure of immediate necessity, for there 
is bread enough and to spare in the country for ourselves, but 
that we may have more to send to our allies. True, we are suf- 
fering no great pinch as yet,and there may be none. The point 
is that we are giving up many luxuries and some comforts, and 
are finding an added joy in life through the self-sacrifice. 

And this is more than self-sacrifice; it is a sacrificial serv- 
ice. We are learning by experience what it is to bear the sins 
of the world, what it is for the innocent to suffer with and for 
the guilty, and how such suffering redeems, saves, delivers. 
When a nation which has been poisoned by a century of per- 
nicious teaching makes war upon civilization, civilization is 
doomed unless there are men and women willing to give up all 
they hold dear—property, home, husband, wife, children, life 
itself—in brave battle against sins which they have never com- 
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A GREETING FROM ENGLAND 


mitted, for which they are not responsible, which they hav. 
done nothing to promote. Europe could not have been save: 
from the revival of Roman despotism, pagan alike in its phi- 
losophy and its spirit, if there had not been in Belgium, France. 
Great Britain, Italy, Russia, and America men who were will- 
ing to suffer and to die for their faith in liberty. It is because 
there were no such sacrificial lovers of liberty in Germany that 
Germany has been given over to the spirit of autocracy. It is 
because there were such sacrificial lovers of liberty in Russia 
that Russia has been set free. 

Thus we are learning the meaning of Christianity, both as a 
theology and as a spirit. , 

As a theology Christianity is the doctrine that there is a re: 
battle in the universe between good and evil, the extent anil 
full meaning of which we need not and cannot know, but in 
which we must bear a part whether we will or not; and that 
there is One greater than we think, our Companion in the great 
campaign, who voluntarily shares with us in all the pains and 
perils of the battlefield. As a spirit, Christianity is reverence for 
our Great Companion, not because he is the Almighty or the All- 
Wise, but because he is our Leader in the sacrificial service. We 
cannot revere in God what we despise in our fellow-men ; and 
in our fellow-men we despise the power and the wisdom which 
are used in the service of self. The greater the power and the 
wisdom, the greater is our contempt for its selfish and mean 
possessor. We cannot reverence the exiled King of Belgium ani 
refuse our reverence to the autocratic Emperor of Germany 
while at the same time we refuse our reverence to the Gali- 
lean and give it to an Allah who governs only by almighty 
power or to a Buddha who thinks our battle does not concern 
him and looks upon it with placid indifference. 

Little children are sometimes great teachers because they 
naively express the feeling which they have- not learned from 
their ill-instructed elders to repress. When the French children 
knelt in the streets of Paris as the American troops passeil 
through that city, they revered, not our wealth, nor our shrewd- 
ness, nor our power, but our sacrificial service ; and taught us 
what in our kneeling, whether at home or in church, ought to 
inspire our revering. This is the reason why Christendom, in 
spite of much semi-pagan teaching from Christian pulpits, 
reverences, not an enthroned Allah in the heavens, but a thorn- 
crowned Christ upon the earth ; not a Buddha without passions, 
purposes, or-desires, but a human God, a man of sorrows anil 
familiar with grief. This is why Christians find him on the 
battlefield, a Leader in the great campaign, sharing with them 
in the sacrificial service. And this experience is giving a new 
and deeper meaning to the declaration of the unknown writer 
of the book of Hebrews, “‘ Without the shedding of blood there 
is no remission ” of sin, and a broader and more universal mean- 
ing to the declaration of Paul, “I rejoice in my sufferings ani 
fill up that which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ.” 

Lyman Apporr. 





A correspondent has sent to us the following verses, which, as the date comet indicates, were written upon the declaration of war 
s 


between the United States and Spain. That was a time when we had few frien 


in Europe. These verses well express England’s under- 


mice of our purpose even before we had begun to fight. It is good to have this reminder at a time when we have been, perhaps, 


more § 


owly coming to a realization of England’s purpose in a greater war. England’s sentiment was expressed in deeds after the 


Battle of Manila when Dewey was threatened by the superior German fleet of von Diederichs. It is a satisfaction that we can express 2 
responsive sentiment by the deeds of Sims and Pershing.—Tue Eprrors. 


America! dear brother land! 
While yet the shotted guns are mute, 
Accept a brotherly salute, 

A hearty grip of England’s hand. 


To-morrow, when the sulphurous glow 
Of war shall dim the stars above, 
Be sure the star of England’s love 

Is over you, come weal or woe. 


Go forth in hope! Go forth in might! 
To all your nobler self be true, 
That coming times may see in you 

The vanguard of the hosts of light. 





Though wrathful justice load and train 
Your guns, be every breach they make 
A gateway pierced for mercy’s sake 

That peace may enter in and reign. 


Then should the hosts of darkness band 
Against you, lowering thunderously, 
Flash the word “ Brother ” o’er the sea, 

And England at your side shall stand. 


Exulting! For though dark the night 
And sinister with seud and rack, 
The hour that brings us back to back 
But harbingers the larger light! 
—London Chronicle, April 22, 1898. 
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THE VIEWS OF A FIGHTING BISHOP ON THE | 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 


EONIDAS POLK, who served in the Confederate army 

as a major-general and was killed on the field of battle, 

was perhaps the American best entitled to the name of 

the “ Fighting Bishop.” Yet, if vigor of pen and a clear con- 

ception of the fundamental questions of morality can be consid- 

ered in part as entitling the owner of these qualities to such a 

designation, Bishop Cooke, of Tennessee and the Methodist 

Episcopal Church, certainly has a right to share honors with 
the famous Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Louisiana. 

It seems: that the Rev. Frederick Lynch, Secretary of the 
Church Peace Union, asked Bishop Cooke for his personal atti- 
tude towards the conscientious objector. The reply to this 
invitation comes to us through the editor of the Methodist 
* Advocate-J ournal,” the official organ of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the Central Southern States. 

The keen analysis of the morality of the conscientious ob- 
jector made by Bishop Cooke deserves record in full. We 
regret that we have space only for the following quotations 
from his letter to the Rev. Frederick Lynch. 

Bishop Cooke, after saying that we as “ Christian men must 
do our Christian duty in matters of state with all gentleness and 
merey, yet so that law and order shall not be contemned,” 
declares : 

“ Permit me to say that, in my judgment, some things should 
be stated frankly and without confusion of thought about so- 
‘alled rights of conscience which operate only one way—that is, 
to the interest of the individual claiming them. It is not un- 
generous nor is it without historical ground to say that rights 
of conscience are too easily manufactured by sophistical minds 
who are always conscientious enough to let others bear the 
burdens, the hardships and sufferings of life while they enjoy 
its benefits.” 

The whole question of the conscientious objector under pres- 
ent social and political conditions is not, believes Bishop Cooke, 
a Church question at all. It is a State question, and belongs in 
the domain of government. Those who say that the question 
whether one fights or does not fight is the same as the question 
whether one obeys God or man, according to Bishop Cooke, 
start with a false philosophical premise. “*‘ No Government has 
the right to compel a man to doa wrong thing. But are all 
wars wrong? Wars of hate, wars of aggression, wars of ex- 
pansion of wealth and plunder, are wrong. But wars of defense, 
wars punishing evil-doers, are not wrong. The police powers 
that is, the moral forces of the universe—are not wrong. The 
right to live is not immoral. It is not wrong to prevent a mur- 
derer from killing my wife and children or to prevent a de- 
humanized fiend from setting fire to a city. But if the conscien- 
tious objector insists that the question is solely one of obedience 
to God, then the question arises : Shall he obey God in this one 
particular only—that is, of not going to war—and he be the sole 


judge of what is righteous war, or shall he also obey God down 


the whole line? . . . 

“ Upon what moral principle grounded in the constitution of 
things, then, does the conscientious objector take his stand ? 
Universal reason will demand that the conscientious objector 
shall base his moral contention upon universal moral principles. 
He is not a moral standard for the race. He cannot, therefore, 
establish his opinions upon individualistic notions of right and 
wrong, which notions would also shelter head-hunters, Mormon 
polygamists, and many moral and political infamies like the 
German War Code or the Zimmermann note to Mexico, but 
upon principles valid for all time for all men under all condi- 
tions and in all places. Does he take his stand, then, upon an 
assumed law of God which is nowhere expressed? Very well ; 
then upon what moral law of God, expressed or unexpressed, 
does he assume the further right to appropriate to himself, to 
exercise and enjoy for himself, the results of war, which are 
bought by the sufferings and blood of others who lay down their 
lives for the sake of freedom and civilization? No man has a 
right to be a thief.” 

Certainly, as Bishop Cooke says, the man who profits by the 
suffegings of others while at the same time he refuses to share 
in those sufferings is morally a thief of the worst kind. Bishop 


Cooke outlines briefly in his letter the issues which have forced 
the United States into the present war and the sacrifices of 
those who are destined to give their lives for our country. He 
Says: 

“ They die that our institutions might live. But the consci- 
entious objector will not die. He will not die for any of these 
principles, nor will he suffer one hour of agony nor endure a 
pin-prick. He is opposed to war—to any war, even though in 
defense of all that God in the development of humanity has 
slowly evolved in history and made the heirlooms of the 
nations. But he is perfectly willing to enjoy all the benefits- 
social, political, cultural, commercial, or others—that these men 
have won or preserved for him at the cost of their own blood 
and suffering and death. For if all war is wrong, upon what 
moral principle does the ‘conscientious objector’ wipe the 
bloody spot of guilt from his own hands by simply objecting to 
war while he enjoys the benetits of war? Is the receiver of 
stolen goods less criminal than the thief? Is not the beneficiary 
of a crime a partner in the crime? Is such a man a conscien- 
tious objector at all? I insist that the conscientious objector’s 
conscience shall go down the whole line, and not stop just when 
and where he pleases.” 

The conscientious objector not only profits by the sufferings 
of others while refusing to share those sufferings, but he also 
demands from the institutions made possible by the death and 
destruction of other men protection and sympathy. In Bishop 
Cooke’s phrase, he assumes “the right to the benefits of a 
civilization which he tamely surrenders to the ruthless hoofs of 
barbarism.” 

Bishop Cooke here quotes an apt parody, with this comment : 
** Nothing, it seems to me, fits the conscientious objector so well 
as a parody on Goldsmith’s poem, ‘ The Hermit?’ 

“¢ No flocks that roam the valley free, 
To slaughter I condemn ; 
The butchers kill the meat for me, 
L buy the meat of them.’ 

* He will not go to war, but is willing to enjoy the results of 
war.. He will obey God at one end of the line, but ignore him 
at the other. It seems to me that one should either do the kill- 
ing or stop the eating, or both. There is no substitute in morals. 
But is it possible in any way conceivable for the conscientious 
objector to disentangle himself from his moral twistings if he 
remains a citizen of a government which demands his support 
for value received? Upon what moral principle everywhere 
valid is this assumed right based? It is very evident that the 
conscientious objector cannot play fast and loose with the laws 
of God and man at the same time, and plead conscientious 
scruples when it is his pleasure and interest to do so. Consei- 
entious objectors to war like the Quakers do not do so. They 
do not play ball with conscience that way. They do their part 
where the Government desires that part shall be done. But our 
American variety of objectors, and English too, will not do 
anything but blandly receive the benefits of others’ hardships, 
sufferings, and death.” 

Bishop Cooke’s conclusion concerning the treatment which 
the Government should mete out to the conscientious objector 
is eminently sound. He says: “Should such persons be pun- 
ished, be put in prison, or interned ? No! Government has no. 
right to punish a man for his opinion. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that the simplest way to deal with this difficulty, various 
and complicated as the questions are, is: Let the Government 
respect the ‘conscientious objector’s’ opinion, thus giving him 
all benefits of doubt, but at the same time let the Government 
severely insist that he shall take the full consequence of his 
opinions. If he is sincere, he cannot object to that. Let him 
be deprived forever of all benefits of war, of all political and 
social and civil rights. ‘ If any man will not work, neither shall 
he eat.’ He has no inherent right to these political and civil 
privileges. He was not born with them. He does not inherit 

them. He does not obtain them because he is a human being, 
but on the ground that he is a citizen of the United States. 
They are political grants. The power that gives has the power 
and right to take away. Let the objector, then, hold to his 
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opinions, but let him also abide by the consequences of his 
opinion. The hair must go with the hide. . . . The conscien- 
tious objector has no claim upon a government he disavows, 
upon a country—its laws, its institutions, its life and civiliza- 
tion—he will not defend. He is a man without a country, and 
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if he is not a cowardly shirker he will be sufficiently moral to 
abide by the natural consequences of his convictions.” 





THE CHINESE JUNK OF STATE 
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We should like to appoint Bishop Cooke a committee of on 


to determine the fate of all those who claim exemption from 
military service on the ground of conscientious objections. 





BY TYLER DENNETT 


bearing on the decision in Europe. She understands that 
as well as we do. She would merely still continue to sell 
her dried eggs and other commodities at market prices, and she 
would still send her coolies to France to work on the roads. 
Beyond this she can make no valuable contribution to the Allies. 

Nevertheless China is related to the war, or to its outcome, 
very directly. She knows that she is to receive more or less 
attention in the peace conference. She has vague feelings in 
her breast that she has within herself the possible makings of 
another Balkan situation. Any peace settlements which look 
toward an enduring peace must face the fact of China. Her 
people are beginning to wonder how they are to be represented 
in that peace conference. 

On March 14 China severed diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many. Up to that time she had been following the advice of the 
United States. After that she waited to see what further move 
the United States would make. Later she delayed for other 
reasons. During this period of delay I was traveling about 
through some of the more remote provinces of the Republic. 
I visited many provincial capitals and many small villages. I 
talked with the high,and the low. I had therefore unusual 
opportunities to observe how the Chinese mind grappled with 
the new set of problems presented to it by the invitation to 
enter the war against Germany. 

In the first place, it seems not so surprising that China has 
failed to finish her programme by declaring war, as it is sur- 
rising that she ever started it. China is mildly pro-German. 

he Chinese, as a people, know nothing of the blood and iron 
of Prussianism. They have met Germany chiefly through the 
German merchants who for the last decade had gone every 
year farther and farther inland offering cheap merchandise and 
extra-long credits. These merchants also showed what appeared 
to the Chinese to be an absence of race prejudice very unusual 
among Europeans. They liked these Germans, and they hope 
they will come again some day. 

Then, too, China was supposing that Germany would win the 
war. Did not their newspapers report fresh victories for her 
almost every day? When President Wilson invited them to 
sever diplomatic relations with Germany, the Chinese were 
astonished, amazed. Why should they join against a friendly 
nation, especially when that nation was going to win? Only the 
fact that the invitation came from America made them treat it 
seriously. They were sure, as many, many Chinese kept saying 
to me, that “* America had no sinister motive.” Therefore they 
began to look into the proposition. 

China was moved by several motives to go to the extent of 
breaking off diplomatic relations with Germany. She hoped 
thereby to induce the Allies to agree to the raising of her import 
duties, which now amount actually to only about three and one- 
half per cent. She further hoped to secure permission to sus- 
pend payment on the Boxer indemnities for a period of ten 
years. Some urged that if China were to enter the war she 
would receive a foreign loan. This argument was very effective 
among some of the officials to whom a foreign loan represents 
more money for them to spend. But the most persuasive argu- 
ment for entering the war was the fear of Japan. 

To the Chinese the proposition was put this way, though less 
bluntly perhaps. At least, this was the way the Chinese under- 
stood it. In the peace conference which follows the war the 
questions of the “open door in China,” the disposition of 
spheres of influence, and Japanese claims on China will be up 
for settlement. More fundamental still is the question as to 
whether Japan’s exclusive claim to speak to and for the Repub- 
lic is to be mdorsed by the Powers. The Chinese realized that 


C HINA’S entrance into the war would have no important 


the price which the Allies are to pay for Japan’s help in th 
war has never been stated. There is a lurking fear in China 
that somehow she may. be that price. 

China was faced with these alternatives. If she entered the 
war, she might be permitted to speak a word for herself in the 
peace conference. If she remained out of the war, Japan woul: 
unquestionably expect the right to speak for her. Again, if 
she entered the war, she would still have a choice. If she 
declared war and joined the Entente, she would become the ally 
of Japan, with whom she still has many unsettled accounts. 
That would be awkward. On the other hand, she might join 
the war, remain outside the Entente, and therefore be range: 
under the wing of the United States in the peace conference. 
There was, and still is, a good deal to justify the expectation 
that when it comes to the peace settlement Great Britain will 
find herself so much at odds with Japan over the Oriental tan- 
gle that she will also side with China. There seemed then the 
possibility that China might walk into the peace conference, 
escorted on the one hand by Great Britain and on the other by 
the United States. 

For a few days after breaking diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many the Chinese junk of state seemed to be again in clear 
water. Then came a sudden gust of wind from a new quarter. 
and China found that she had merely sailed around the reef and 
come up on the other side of it. Again it was the fear of Japan. 

There are almost numberless political parties in China, but 
there are two main groups—those who desire a constitutional 
government and those who do not. The latter group is repre- 
sented by the reactionary generals who are hold-overs from the 
Yuan Shi-kai régime. These generals, most of whom are acting 
as military provincial governors, have at their command armies 
totaling 800,000 men scattered throughout the country. Forty 
per cent of Chinese revenue goes to maintain them. Wherever 
a military governor gets securely in the saddle all constructive 
movements for the country’s welfare are threatened. 

The Chinese began to reason this way: What would these 
generals do if China were to go on and declare war? Suppose 
the generals were to establish martial law? Then they could 
close up newspapers at will and arrest whom they chose. They 
have already openly demanded the prorogation of Parliament. 
They are not in sympathy with the constitution which is nearly 
completed. Probably they could enforce the dissolution of 
Parliament. 

Suppose Japan were to say, after the declaration of war, Now 
that you are at war, you need our help. Your army is poorly 
trained and equipped ; we will supply you with officers to train 
the army and we willhelp you with your arsenals. Your country 
is inefficiently policed ; we will help you police it properly. 

Two years ago China refused to grant these very requests. At 
that time she had felt that to grant to Japan these requests was 
practically to surrender her sovereignty. 

The foregoing is a rough draft of the chart by which China 
has been trying to sail her ship of state for the last six months. 
It is also the background of the recent revolution. Parliament 
came to loggerheads with the generals. The revolution came 
and went. The Chinese have stood by the constitutional party. 
an ineffective President has been set aside, a dangerous Chang 
Hsun has been dis 1 of, and yet the issues and the personali- 
ties entering into cma of the trouble do not appear to have 
changed greatly. 

America urged China to enter the war. China accepted the 
advice, although Japan did not favor it, and landed herself in 
a feeble revolution which was nevertheless strong enough to 
paralyze the Government and still further uncover the shame 
of China’s weakness before the world. The exhibition was still 
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further proof of Japan’s frequent assertion that China is too 
inept and too feeble to manage her own affairs. 

p or a few weeks the United States semi-unofficially took the 
helm in Chinese affairs. The result, up to date, has not been as 
was expected, nor as could have been desired. With the best of 
intentions, we gave the Republic a shove. She slipped and fell. 
The tacit obligation thus assumed to stand by and see her put 
hack on her feet again cannot be easily or lightly dismissed. 
If this mixing into Chinese affairs is merely one of the acci- 





dents of a policy of opportunism, then there is urgent need that 
such a policy be replaced by one of more well-considered thought. 

Yuan Shi-kai is known to have said not long before his 
death: “ We know that we can count on the friendship of the 
United States, but that merely means that she will continue to 
express her gcod will.” In the last few months we have gone 
considerably beyond the mere expression of good will. Now 
China is asking, living as she is daily under the fear of Japan, 
just how far and where the United States is willing to lead her. 


wae MICROCOSM 


BY EDWARD EYRE HUNT 


21, 1915, a British police van drove down to meet a Dutch 

steamer, the Professor Buys, lying in the harbor of Hull. 
Five sailors were discharged from the van. Two of them were 
tall North Holland seamen, brothers by the name of Vlieland ; 
one of them was a Gelderland fisherman named Van der Plas ; 
the two others were named Heemskerk and Kuyt. They were 
dressed in heavy, dirty fishermen’s clothing, with thick woolen 
socks and wooden shoes. Their heads were bare. 

The five men were murderers. They belonged to the crew of 
a Dutch fishing smack called the Noordzee V, and on their last 
voyage they had killed three of their fellow-sailors, dismantled 
the vessel, and drifted helpless for three days without food and 
without water, until they were picked up by a Norwegian steam- 
ship and landed in England. They were not handcuffed when 
they came aboard the Professor Buys, nor later, although the 
captain, sent from Rotterdam to fetch them, had brought mana- 
cles. They walked aboard the ship unaided, although they were 
weak from fasting and thirst. ; 

At six o'clock the vessel sailed. It was a beautiful autumn 
morning ; the sun burned brightly before them, and the sky 
was filled with fleecy clouds. There was no sound of cannon 
from the calm stretches of the sea, and the war seemed to rest 
from its horrors. 

The murderers were very quiet, When they asked to be 
allowed to come up on deck, the captain of the Professor Buys 
consented. Their ringleader, A. Vhieland, especially interested 
him. The man was a gigantic Dutchman, built like an ox, with 
great corded muscles and a massive Viking face. Nothing 
about Vlieland seemed murderous except his eyes. hese 
glowed as if they were lit by internal fires, and his voice when 
he was much in earnest seemed to burn through his cracked 
lips. The four others stood in a group, as if they felt the 
need of each other’s company. A. Vlieland walked alone, enor- 
mous and Satanic, like a man who wrestles with angels. 

Vlieland had been pacing to and fro for an hour when sud- 
denly he paused beside the helmsman and stared straight at the 
rising sun. His eyes were wide open, his lips parted. He stared 
without winking for several minutes, then abruptly turned to 
the captain. 

“Mynheer de Kapitein,” he said in his smoldering voice, 
“see! This power God has given me.” 

The captain was astonished. He peered into Vlieland’s wide 
eyes. The pupils were not unduly contracted, and it was evident 
that the man was not dazzled by the light, for he put out his 
hand confidently and leaned for a moment against the rail. Then 
he began again his measured pacing to and fro, kicking off his 
wooden shoes and tramping catlike in his woolen socks. 

On his next round of the deck he paused again beside the 
captain. “* Have you a Bible, Mynheer de Kapitein?” he asked. 
“No matter, no matter; I know the book. I pray without the 
book. That power, too, God has given me. It is God’s work I 
do. All I do is of God.” 

He called to the others, who approached him with their eyes 
cast down and with evident awe. One of the men, Kuyt, who 
was physically much weaker than the rest, knelt at Vlieland’s 
feet and clasped him about the knees. A. Vlieland’s brother, 
L. Vlieland, Van der Plas, and Heemskerk stood before him 
with hands folded together in prayer, and he Jed them in the 
Slnging of a psalm. 


T five o'clock in the morning of Wednesday, September 





This pious mummery (for so it seemed to him) nevised the 
captain of the Professor Buys. 

* What for a man are you?” he angrily demanded of Vlie- 
land, when the psalm was ended. “ You were skipper of the 
Noordzee V, and you killed three of your men, you psalm-sing- 
ing Frisian !” 

The giant paused in his walk and turned to the captain. He 
seemed puzzled rather than angry, although the heavy light in 
his eyes glowed balefully, and the captain involuntarily let go 
the wheel and clutched at a loaded revolver which he had in his 
trousers pocket. “See, Mynheer de Kapitein,” Vlieland an- 
swered, “I am the spirit of Christus. I was sailing on the 
Noordzee with these others. The night was calm; there was no 
fighting that night; the Germans and the Englishmen slept. 
And in the second watch of the night I rose up and talked 
with God. The world was empty, except that I talked with 
God. 

“* But there were devils in our ship, just as there are devils on 
the land, Mynheer de Kapitein. God ordered me to cleanse the 
ship of devils, and I got up from my hammock and went 
through all the ship. It was as God had said. The ship was 
burdened with devils. 

“* My brother and Van der Plas woke up also, and they had 
seen in their sleep a big star, red like blood, and had a revela- 
tion te support Christus in his godly work. ‘* I’am Christus!’ I 
told them. And God opened their eyes, so that they were wit- 
nesses to the truth, and they said, ‘ Yes, you are Christus.’ So 
we began to cleanse the ship. 

“ We threw overboard the tackle and the buckets and the 
trawls and the hoists, the sails, and the dories which were on 
deck. No one was at the wheel—God steered the ship. Then 
in the morning we woke up the others and threw overboard all 
the bedding. At first they were frightened and would not hear 
the truth, but we were stronger than they were, and the strength 
of God was in us, so at last they believed, and we all worked, 
praying and singing psalms. 

“In three men the devils were lodged, so these three had to be 
freed of the devils. I made them dance very hard, then stand 
stock-still, then dance, then stand still. But the devils were 
crafty and stayed in them. They were not wicked men, Mynheer 
de Kapitein, but the devils were in them and would not go out. 
From the mouth of one of them the devils blasphemed and said 
I was not Christus, but a murderer, an anti-Christus. At night 
we cut off the head of that one, and his body was thrown over- 
board with the singing of psalms. 

“ But the devils still were strong. They would not leave the 
other two, and they denied that I was Christus, and rejected 
the truth. So next day we killed them with our knives and 
threw their bodies into the sea, as God commanded us. Then 
we took places about a table in the body of the ship and prayed. 

“ Mynheer de Kapitein, we fasted and prayed and conquered 
Satan so. We had no food or water, for those had been 
bewitched, and we threw them overboard. There was no world 
but our little ship, and we were happy, and we served God. 
There were no devils any more. We were at peace. We were 
all brothers. All the world was clean and served God. 

“Heer Kapitein, we have done God’s work. We are not 
murderers. We are simple men who have done God’s work ; 
soldiers, servants of the great King. These two men, my 
brother and Van der Plas, saw a star in the second watch of 
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the night—a red star, like blood—and I—I talked with God, 
face to face.” 
This is a true story, as any one who read the Dutch news- 








8 August 


papers in September, 1915, will remember. Perhaps years hence 
history will find in this an interpretation of the tragic psycho- 
logical mysteries of the great world war. 





TO FIGHT OR NOT TO FIGHT 
RUSSIA’S DILEMMA 


BY GREGORY 


MASON 


THE OUTLOOK’S STAFF CORRESPONDENT IN RUSSIA 


( fight or not to fight ? that is the question that has set all 
Russia by the ears. 

On this question all Russia is talking—arguing, per- 
suading, threatening, pleading. Factories are on_ half-time 
while the workers talk, trenches are partly deserted while the 
soldiers talk, offices are idle and streets are filled with gesticu- 
lating, talking people. 

[ found myself in an atmosphere of controversy on boarding 
the ship for Scandinavian ports at Hoboken, for in the steerage 
were scores of Russians gomg home to fight—or not to fight— 
and each trying to convince his neighbor to fight or not to fight, 
as the case happened to be. ; 

The overwhelming majority of them were patriots who had 
refused to make war for the Czar, but who had flocked from all 
parts of the United States for the chance of fighting for a free 
Russia. Typical of these was « young mechanic from Waco, 


Texas. He had offered his services to the American army as an- 


aviator, but had withdrawn the offer when he heard that 
Nicholas Il was uncrowned. 

“ Russia needs me more,” he explained, with a trustful smile, 
which was somehow pathetic. 

The minority of this contentious band were Socialists and 
Anarchists, whose abundant zeal and energy made up for their 
numerical inferiority. At Halifax they were reinforced by six 

‘more of their stripe, released from British detention on the 
unenthusiastic request of the young Russian Government. All 
day these extremists argued with their countrymen in little 
knots about the windy deck. And as we went north and the 
days grew into whitening nights still they talked, till even the 
patient sun slumped dejectedly below the horizon. They seemed 
to arrange their eating and sleeping by watches, so that one of 
them could always be holding forth on the hatchway over the 
after hold. They were determined to make pacifists of their 
patriotic countrymen, but, though the latter were no match for 
the agitators in sophistry, they refused to be seduced. These 
patriots received reinforcements at Stockholm, when many of 
us who had been together on the ship, now traveling by train, 
were joined by Vandervelde, the Belgian Socialist Minister 
of War, and by ninety Russian army surgeons released from 
German prisons. M. Vandervelde was going to Russia on 
behalf of his countrymen to combat the propaganda of just 
such Socialist pacifists as these with us—a motive which in- 
duced England to send Arthur Henderson and France to send 
Albert Thomas to Russia. The Russian army surgeons were 
being exchanged for an equal number of German surgeons 
from Russian prisons, though with characteristic German chiv- 
alry the Teutons had refused to release the Russian prisoners 
until the German doctors were safe at home. 

When these Russian officers heard the Socialists urging peace 
with “our German comrades,” they rushed into the debate, 
furious with indignation and heavy with verbal ammunition. 

* A week in a German prison would change your tune, you 
visionary fools!” they eried. (I have since been told, on the 
highest Russian authority, that evidence is in the possession of 
the British indicating that not all these Socialists from America 
are “ visionary fools,” but that some are very practical gen- 
tlemen whose motive power is German-American gold.) 

The Russian surgeons went on to relate tales of the cruelty 
of the Germans to their prisoners, and they produced photo- 
graphs to prove their charges. These photographs, which I saw, 
and which were unmistakably genuine, had been taken surrep- 
titiously or with the assistance of bribed guards. A harder task 


i See announcement on page 35.—THe Eprrors. 





than taking them had been getting them out. They were photo- 
graphs of the punishment of Russian captives by the Germans. 
Two showed Russians stripped to the waist and tied to upright 
poles after being raised from the ground so that all the weight 
of their bodies was forced onto the sharp thongs around the 
torsos and ankles. In this position they were usually kept for 
three or four hours, said the Russians. They added the inter- 
esting item that the Russians are the worst treated of all Ger- 
many's prisoners, while the more hated English are the best 


treated. Their explanation for this was that England has many ¢ 


more German prisoners than there are British in German 
prisons, while the “balance of prisoners” between Germany 
and Russia is said to be unfavorable to Russia. 

“Weare all going right back to the front as soon as we 
have seen our families ; every one of us is going back to the 
front,” they said. 

In the cars the speechmaking continued—tirst the doctors 
and then the Socialists taking a turn at haranguing the other 
Russians to fight or not to fight. The train assumed something 
of the air of a Presidential campaign special in Finland, where 
alot of young soldiers crowded aboard, riding second class in- 
stead of third, as they had to before the Czar changed his name. 
The advocates of war and the advocates of peace both wished 
to make an impression on this promising material. Overflow 
meetings were held on the platform of every station at which the 
lingering train stopped. The surgeons were always cheered and 
hoisted to the shoulders of the tanned soldiers after their speeches, 
but the Socialists also were generously applauded. The soldiers 
seemed to consider the whole performance a show for their bene- 
fit, and were ready to agree with whomsoever had the platform. 

The champion debater came aboard somewhere in Finland. 
She was a woman of fifty; fat, choleric, but with a seasoning of 
humor, and garrulous to the point of exhaustion. Learning that 
I was an American, she seized me as a target after reducing 
three surgeons to incoherent rage. 

“Oh, you Americans !” she began, reproachfully, in English ; 
“we cannot understand you. Great, free America has always 
been our ideal, and now you also jump into this sordid, selfish 
war. We can’t understand it; it stuns us. 

“ And it angers us,” she shouted, acting as as she spoke. 
“ Youask us to keep on fighting ”—she shook a great red house- 
wife’s fist. “ We have fought three years, sacrificed our sons, 
our money, our everything, and now you ask us to go on. 
Yes, you try to force us to fight~you do force us—but we 
won't, will we? We won't fight, will we?” She put the ques- 
tion in Russian to the ring of soldiers. 

Two kept a sullen silence; one said, “ Maybe ;” another, 
“* Pretty soon ;” and the last two said, “ Yes, yes, we will.” 

This sort of anger with America for entering the war at this 
late juncture and trying to force tired Russia to keep up the 
hard grind is surprisingly common here. The pacifists feel 
that they “ had peace on the run,” that Germany and France 
were tiring, and that perhaps by this time, certainly by fall, 
it would have been apparent to the whole world that only 
the “ imperialists of England” were blocking peace. But the 
entrance of the United States spoiled their plans ; also it ended 
their hopes of pushing Russia into a formal separate peace. 
Even the extreme pacifists here know that such a peace at 
the cost of the enmity of Great Britain, Japan, and the 
United States, to say nothing of the other Allies, would be 
arrant folly. Russia is full of rumors, but the commonest one 
toxlay is that the signing of such a peace would be the signa! 
for Japan to seize all of Siberia she could swallow. Cer- 
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tainly Russia could not prevent it. It is also freely predicted 
that were Russia to make such a peace England, France, 
and Italy would immediately upset Russia’s plans by con- 
cluding a peace of their own, which would pay Germany for 
the restoration of Belgium, Serbia, and Alsace-Lorraine with 
venerous slices of Russian soil. I report these theories, not 
lecause I know of any particular authority behind them, but 
because they are a factor which is determining the psychology 
of the * man on the street ” here to-day. 

* You fool!” a well-known Cossack officer said to a peace 
agitator at a street meeting. “You fool, don’t you know 
that if we made peace with Germany now, within a month or 
two we should have another war on our hands ?” 

* With whom ?” asked the Anarchist. 

“ With England, France, Japan, and the United States.” 

sut why ?” 

“ Because we had betrayed them by making peace with 
Germany.” 

“ Oh,” said the agitator, dropping his jaw with a stupid look ; 
* oh, I never thought of that.” 

Even the Anarchists are thinking about it now, however, 
which is one reason why the danger of sucha separate peace by 
Russia is now practically nil. Americans need give no more 
thought to it. 

The danger is not that Russia will make a separate peace, 
the danger is that she will just stop fighting. 

As a matter of fact, Russia has done no fighting of any im- 
portance for more than two months. The radicals who were 
working for a separate peace are now, for the most part, using 
their energies to persuade the soldiers to quit and go home. 
Thus the effect of a separate peace might be obtained while the 
formal guilt was avoided. 

The men who were formerly crying “separate peace ” are 
now erying: “ universal peace.” In this case the two phrases 
mean the same thing. But it must not be forgotten that there 
are sincere Russians who distinguish between the two, who urge 
the latter while they abhor the former. Let us classify the 
whole array of pacifists and of peace propaganda in Russia. 

First are the separate peace advocates, now inconsiderable. 

Second are those who want universal peace as soon as pos- 
sible. These can be divided into two classes: first, the consci- 
entious pacifists and the honest but weak patriots who are tired 
of war, but who are not so tired of it that they would have Rus- 
sia betray her allies. The second division of this group includes 
the horde of German agents that has swarmed into Russia since 
the Revolution, as well as those nondescript Russians who have 
been pro-German since the beginning of the war, including 
some of the old reactionaries from the corrupt bureaucracy of 
the former régime. 

These German spies and agents, whether disguised as An- 
archists, Socialists, or what not, have done a great deal of harm, 
and may do a great deal more. The Allies can now realize 
what a great opportunity their over-enthusiasm as to the integ- 
rity and force of the Russian Revolution led them to overlook. 
Had they sent thousands of their agents and thousands of 
pounds of their gold into Russia immediately after the Czar’s 
abdication, by this time Russia might be a nation solid with 
enthusiasm for the war. But, over-optimistic in their judgment 
of the strength of young Russia, they left the field of propa- 
ganda to Germany, with unhappy results, which have lately 
become only too apparent. A supporter of the Allies must 
wince every time he steps out into the street in Petrograd, for 
even every by-street, every little pereulok, is blocked with 
circular masses of humanity, more closely packed and nearly as 
vociferous as the Wall Street curb market. At the center of 
each of these masses is alwzys a German hireling masquerading 
as an internationalist. The supporter of the Allies, it is true, 
is encouraged by the vehemence with which some honest Rus- 
sian soldier, especially if he be wounded, returns the fire of the 
disrupter ; but his heart must ache for some Allied heavy ver- 
bal artillery to help the Russian infantry. The best thing the 
Allies could do for their cause in Russia now would be to send 
here several thousand British, French, Italian, and American 
citizens with the ability to speak Russian, dress these men in 
the uniforms of the privates of their respective armies, and send 
them out to the street corners of Russian cities. 








Continuing our analysis of the various current theories of the 
sort of peace which Russia ought to strive for, we come next to 
the large class of Russians who support the war, but only on 
condition that the treaty of peace shall provide for “no contri- 
butions or annexations.” This is a phrase which is variously 
interpreted, according to the temperament, background, and 
political sympathies of the man who utters it. Undoubtedly, 
with some members of the army this phrase is merely a cloak 
for cowardice or laziness. To such persons “ peace without 
annexations or contributions ” means the maintenance of the 
Russian lines where they now are drawn, with no attempt at 
any further offensive. To many more Russians, however, the 
phrase is the attempt to voice a humanitarian ideal, a vision of 
international justice and human brotherhood. To all Russians 
it means the restoration of Belgium and Serbia to their former 
state ; to some it does and to some it does not mean the restora- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine to Franee; to the Bolsheviki, the ex- 
treme radicals, it means the independence of India and Ireland ; 
but here the phrase is reduced to absurdity. 

The Bolsheviki continue to shout that every soldier who 
fights now is fighting for foreign capitalists, especially English 
capitalists. But in general among those who try to express 
their aims for Russia through this now hackneyed phrase there 
is an increasing disposition to realize that a purely defensive 
war is no war at all. Thus the “ Isvestia,” the official organ of 
the Petrograd Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, 
recently said : 

“ A separate peace with the defeat of the Allies would defeat 
and prevent universal peace. To get universal peace we must 
help the Allies. For this purpose we must, first, democratize the 
army ; second, strengthen its fighting force. . . . 

“A purely defensive war is absurd. To defend there must 
be some form of an offensive.” 

There the “ Isvestia ” paraphrased that old remark of Na- 
poleon—or was it some football strategist ?—that “ The best 
defense is an attack.” 

Last of all, the groups which are clamorously concerning 
themselves with Russia’s part in the war are those who since 
the beginning have consistently held to the pursuit of their 
goal, “ Peace with victory.” Such Russians are among the 
most intelligent in their country. Their leaders are men of in- 
ternational reputation like Milyukov, Rodzianko, and Guehkoff. 
Before the Revolution these people had two wars on their 
hands. While prosecuting the war with Germany they were 
obliged to strive against the treacherous activities of the old 
Russian Government, which wanted to make peace with Ger- 
many. 

But the Revolution did not lighten the task of these Russian 
patriots ; it merely changed it. At present these true Russians 
are still doing their best to keep Russia a power in the war, but 
at the same time they must ward off an even greater internal 
interference than that of the corrupt but inefficient Government 
of the Czar. This is the interference of the host of weak-kneed 
pacifists and malignant supporters of Germany, combined with 
the really ferocious Anarchists who are determined to destroy 
what they call “the capitalists and the bourgeoisie.” 

To repeat, the party in Russia which is for the war is sti! 
fighting for a chance to beat Germany ; only now their oppo- 
nents are the pacifists, Anarchists, and German agents instead 
of the corrapt autocracy. And, to reword the title of this article, 
it is not so much a question of “To fight or not to fight” in 
Russia to-day as it is of the form the battle shall take. The 
Bolsheviki are just as eager for the war against capitalism as 
the patriots are for war against Germany. One party wants 
war at home and peace abroad. The other faction wants peace 
at home and war abroad. 

Everything depends on the army. This has been considerably 
riddled by desertion, treachery, and pacifism, but a good deal of 
it is still sound and thoroughly disgusted with its rotten mem- 
bers. The trouble began in that evil moment when the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates announced that it would 
no longer be necessary for soldiers to salute their officers. Disci- 
pline disappeared, and things went from bad to worse, until 
some of the soldiers themselves, at a recent convention, recom- 
mended that the salute be readopted. At last accounts this was 
still under consideration, the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
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Delegates having condescended to admit that, after all, there was 
no moral principle infringed by “a mutual exchange of civilities.” 

The abolition of capital punishment was another step that 
destroyed military discipline. In short, at present there is prac- 
tically no power to prevent any two soldiers or any two work- 
men from pursuing any course which their own sweet wills 
dictate. 

Two years ago, when I was here, it was apparent that Russia 
had a war on her hands. Now it is apparent only that she has 
an army. The countryside is filled with roaming soldiers, the 
streets and parks of the cities are crowded with big muzhiks in 
uniform whose sole occupation seems to be to talk and chew 
sunflower seeds. They are good-natured young giants; it is 
impossible to be angry with them, although they are an enor- 
mous nuisance, and just now are giving nearly bankrupt Russia 
no service for their pay. The street cars, on which they ride 
free, are so crowded with them that civilians rarely find seats. 
Yet when it was suggested that the population of Petrograd 
might well be reduced more nearly to its normal size the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates announced that if any 
depopulating were done the first to be removed would be those 
not in the pay of the Government—that is, the honest and hard- 
working civilians whose homes and offices are in the capital. 
Never disturb a poor soldier who toils so patiently at the de- 
struction of sunflower seeds; oh, never! 

The officers can do nothing; the only hope lies with the 
soldiers themselves. Russia’s regiments to-day are in an anom- 
alous condition. In some, indeed, the officers have a real au- 
thority, but in others the authority is only superficial, while 
in still other regiments the officers are allowed hardly a pre- 
tense of command. In most cases, however, the real power 
lies in the soldiers’ committees. These committees deal with 
such offenses as desertion and fraternization with the enemy, 
which they punish with flogging. As to fraternization, by the 
way, the press has been officially told that this has stopped, 
but the fact that Ministers and public men continue -to. de- 
nounce it in their speeches would seem to throw some doubt 
on this assertion. Pretty certainly, however, there is much 
less of it than there was seven or eight weeks ago. One 
reason for the diminution is that the Russians have learned 
from bitter experience that the brotherly love expressed by 
the Germans was not genuine, and was usually merely expressed 
as a ruse to get information in regard to the Russian positions 
and morale. 

The division of the army along the same cleavage that has 
split all Russia has resulted in a most peculiar state of 
affairs. In the interior of the country many bands of soldiers 
are faithfully drilling, while other bands are idling and even 
looting. Many liquor storehouses have been broken open, 
and, of course, outrageous debauches have ensued. There 
have been not a few deaths from acute alcoholism reported in 
the newspapers. 

The garrison of Tsaritsin, a town on the river Volga, 
recently decided that they had been underpaid, and voted to 
themselves and their families a lump sum of a million and a 
half rubles. Since the Government, of course, would not 
meet their absurd demand, these soldiers stopped and confis- 
cated many grain barges on the Volga, using the grain for their 
own enrichment at the expense of all Russia. Other bands of 
soldiers traveling through Russia on the railway trains have 
arbitrarily ordered certain cars detached and left behind in order 
that the locomotive might draw more rapidly the cars in which 
rode the soldiers. And no doubt Americans have heard of the 
fights between soldiers—some going to the front, and others 
leaving it. The most noteworthy case occurred when a body 
of Russian infantry fired on its own artillery because the Slavs 
with the big guns insisted on shelling the Germans! “ Leave 
our German brothers alone,” said the foot-soldiers. ‘ Besides, if 
you shell them they will attack us.” So the Russian gunners 
stopped firing, and the offended infantrymen went on playing 
cards and chewing sunflower seeds. So far as a military offen- 
sive is concerned, there is in Russia to-day a great deal of the 
spirit of “ Let George do it.” 

So much for the dark side of the picture. The bright side is 
due to the existence of a strong war party which is exerting 
every effort to recruit its own strength. 
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First of all, there are five million fighting Cossacks who have 
taken an oath to continue this war so long as Russia’s allies 
continue it. They have been joined in this vow by great masses 
of Siberians—how many I do not know, but I do know that, 
like the Cossacks, they are excellent soldiers. Then there are 
590,000 Poles to be counted in. Furthermore, there are the 
members of Russia’s famous Guard regiments, which are nearly 
solid for the war, and there are also many Little Russians just 
as eager to go on fighting. These military elements have th: 
civil leadership and support of most of Russia’s intelligentsi: 
citizens, found in large numbers in such parties as the Cade: 
party of Milyukov and the Octobrist party of Guchkoff. 

Last, but not least, there are many peasants for the war, and. 


- fortunately, it seems that the number of such persons is increas- 


ing. The peasants have not yet had an opportunity to express 
themselves as adequately and in such an organized way a 
other elements in Russia’s population, and the whole country i 
anxiously waiting to see what the peasants will do. It may be 
they who will decide whether Russia will fight. 

In view of this enumeration of the rather formidable array of 
the elements for the war in the army and within the whole coun- 
try, it may be asked where the pacifists get their strength. This 
seems to come principally from the districts to the southeast, 
east, and northeast of Petrograd, within European Russia, ani 
from the Baltic region. In particular, the young infantrymen 
drawn from these districts are affected with the contagious paci- 
fism. Also, oddly enough, it seems to be mainly the young men 
who have not been to the front who are against the war. Most 
of the old soldiers are “ game,” and one never finds a pacifist 
among the men who have tasted German lead or steel. In general, 
the artillery is for the war, and even more so is the cavalry, 
which is composed largely of Cossacks. The disaffection 
principally concerns the infantry. As a sheer guess, one might 
hazard the.estimate that sixty-five per cent of the army is for 
war and thirty-five per cent for peace. 

Unfortunately, the Germans, whose diplomacy has blundered 
more than once since August, 1914, have been unpleasantly 
astute in this crisis. Such a German offensive against Russia 
as many observers expected after the Russian Revolution would 
have saved the Russian situation for the Allies. A German 
offensive to-day would unite all Russia against the enemy. The 
Germans realize this and keep hands off. They have withdrawn 
more than half a million men from the Russian front for use 
in the west. Their eastern lines are held largely by old reserv- 
ists and by cannon captured from the Slavs. “ Russia?” one may 
imagine the Germans saying. “ Oh, let her rot, let her rot!” 

Since there seems no hope that the Germans will save the 
situation by attacking, it remains to be hoped that enough of 
the Russian army can be pulled together to launch some sort of 
an offensive, even a small one. This might have much the same 
effect in rousing the sleeping Slav giant from his lethargy as a 
German advance. The German lines are thin, and three or four 
Russian army corps might be enough to start a landslide. But 
the offensive at first need not be serious, so far as the extent of 
ground recaptured is concerned. All that is needed to begin 
with is enough action to stir the nation’s pulses, to remind her 
that she has more important work on hand than the mouthing 
of silly phrases about svoboda (liberty) and the drowsy 
munching of the narcotic sunflower seeds. 

Russia just now is in what Arno Dosch-Fleurot, the corre- 
spondent of the New York “ World,” well calls an “ accumu- 
lating situation.” The nation is coming to grips with herself ; 
the forces for war and the forces for peace are determined to 
know which shall prevail. 

Whether Russia is to fight again or not depends on the out- 
come of the social and political struggle within the nation. 
There is a good deal of reason to believe that the next few 
weeks may be critical and that before the end of the summer 
Russia may seize one horn or the other of her dilemma. 

But even if Russia makes the decision which we Americans 
hope she will make, she will hardly be able to begin effective 
fighting at once. My own guess is that for the next year at 
least Russia cannot be counted on.as much of a menace to Ger- 
many. We Americans have come into the game just in time to 
substitute for weakened’ Russia. 

Petrograd, June 20, 1917. 
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“ANYWHERE IN FRANCE” 


BY JOHN H. FINLEY 


Nothing quite like Mr. Finley’s journey to France, which he has recently completed, has ever happened before. Not exactly an envoy of 
the American Government, he was nevertheless an envoy of organized democracy in America. There is nothing more democratic in the 
United States than its system of public education ; and it was as a bearer of messages of good will from the schools of America to the schools 
of France that Mr. Finley went. He carried with him messages of high regard to the educational institutions of France from universities 
and colleges in America. Mr. Finley is head of the educational system of the State of New York, and is President of the University of the 
State. He carried officially with him the greetings of the Regents of the University and also the greetings of the President of the United 
States to the school-teachers and the children of France. And, returning, President Finley has brought back to this country word as to the 
spirit in which the schools and the teachers of France have borne themselves in the exigencies of the war.—Tur Eprrors. 


because the disclosure of the name would betray any secrets 

to an enemy, but because, while the particular city which I 
have in mind has an honorable name and a distinguished _his- 
tory, the conditions of which I write belong in general to all 
cities of its size in France. 

At the station I had intimation that I was expected, for 
though it was a warm June day and at a midday hour, a group 
of men in black frock coats (but not in full evening dress, the 
costume in certain other cities on my high-noon arrival) were 
waiting on the platform to receive a stranger. As most of the 
alighting passengers were officers or women in mourning, and 
as I, in all the hurrying throng, lacked the mustache or the 
beard of the mature French citizen, I was easily identified as 
the American for whom they were waiting with such anxious 
courtesy and concealed bodily discomfort. 

It was indeed a happy distinction to be an “ American” in 
France at that moment. When I passed that way six years 
before, I was an “exchange professor,” and I found my own 
way without such ceremonious attention. But now our world “ ex- 
change professor,” Woodrow Wilson, has made every French 
school-child gratefully familiar with at least one American name. 
(In one school which I had a few days before visited in Paris, 
wishing to evoke the name of Lafayette, I asked who was a great 
friend of Washington, and the answer was “ Wilson.”) It was 
rumored that this American bore some word of greeting from 
this hero who was already semi-legendary. Moreover, it was in 
the days when all France was eagerly awaiting the arrival of 
General Pershing (whose name all were trying “to frame to 
pronounce aright”), and any American fresh from the ocean 
was welcome as a forerunner of the returning American Lafay- 
ette, as a dean of law called him when I had the honor later 
to present this scholar, and with pride, to “ mon Général.” 


| REFRAIN from naming the particular city in France, not 


The “ sortie ” (the exit) at the railway station, whose French 
name is one of the first French words with which the Americans 
will become familiar, was congested, for an exclusively military 
train packed with soldiers returning from the front on “ per- 
mission” had arrived only a few moments before ours; but 
there was no noisy demonstration, no shouting, no weeping. 
Indeed, one is constantly amazed by the quietude and dignity 
of the daily life of the French under the provocations of joy or 
sorrow. Sometimes there was the ceremonious kiss upon both 
cheeks and a solemn joyful exchange of glances. But the gray- 
blue mass was soon lost in the narrow streets, the home trenches 
of the old city. If one could but hear what the tired thousands of 
soldiers, who make that great restless sea of gray-blue that ebbs 
and flows upon the bloody shores at the north, say to those 
nearest and dearest to them, one could tell the real human story 
of this war. 

As it was a Sunday and there were no schools in session, I 
was driven to see, on a hill a few miles distant, a monument, 
the tribute of a member of Napoleon’s staff to his chief. It 
represented the awakening of the Emperor from his long sleep, 
a fantastic bronze which must evoke the thought in many a 
visitor as to what the Emperor would say if only he could actually 
wake and see what is going fiercely on near his old Waterloo. 

But there proved to be something on the way to the hill-top 
grove that was to me of greater interest than any memorial of 
Napoleon, and of more promise to France than his awakening. 
[t was a village school, the nearest approach to our boasted and 
loved little red school-house, for there are no country schools in 


France. At any rate, in all my travels of twenty-five hundred 
miles I did not see a counterpart of our little lone open-country 
frame hut for which I am always looking when I travel in my 
own State. The country schools in France are in hamlets or 
villages, huddled against a hill or by some stream, usually around 
a chateau or a towering church, where the peasants gathered 
for shelter and protection and sociability by night in earlier 
times, however far they traveled to cultivate their fields by day. 

The schoolmaster was sitting in front of his school-house, his. 
wife at his side, resting in the afternoon of his holiday, for the 
master lives in his school, and the children are but his larger 
family. So far as my observation went, the school is generally 
the schoolmaster’s home, and his business is quite as sert- 
ously important to him as that of the Minister of Public In- 
struction or of the Prefect is to him. This one room was a 
microcosm of France, and here her wealth was represented in 
specimens and her history remembered in pictures and in leg- 
ends upon the walls. What impressed me most was the carc 
with which the master had prepared for his next week’s work. 
There, in a book most scrupulously kept, was the whole pro- 
gramme, showing what he intended to cover during the next 
few days in morals, in civies, in history, in arithmetic, ete. 
There is nominally compulsory attendance up to the age of thir- 
teen, but there is no such central insistence as here. In looking 
over the records I noticed that some days were clear of absent 
marks, while other columns were cloudy with them. I asked 
the reasons, and learned that the fair days in the record were 
rainy days outside, when all the children could be in the school, 
and that the cloudy days in the book were fair days outside 
when some had to be in the fields. Which reminds me of the 
observation of a Sister of Charity, who said, “ We cannot pray 
for God’s beautiful moonlight nights, since they are the best 
nights for the murderous air raids.” 

he school yard was planted in vegetables, but they had not 
completely crowded out the roses, some of which, called “ La 
Gloire de ———,” were paying their fragrant summer homage 
to the women of France. And out somewhere in the edge of 
the village there was a large tract which the children were cul- 
tivating as a school for the use of the community or the state 
in its possible hunger. 

This village was not far from where grapes are grown of 
which the most famous wines of France have in. the past been 
made, but in the little school there was very conspicuous advice 
in posters concerning the ill effects of aleohol. 

It is such a schoolmaster as this sturdy man (who had been 
at the front and had come back to his duties again) who be- 
comes, especially in such times as these, a representative of the 
Government for giving official information or making appeal 
to the people in matters of common concern, such as the gath- 
ering of gold, the subscriptions for such loans as our Liberty 
Loan, the care of fields, protection against pests, provision for 
orphans, and so on. And sometimes, I suspect, he is also the 
mayor of the community; at least I found one village school in 
the mairie, where I had gone to find the parish records, and 
the mayor-schoolmaster was teaching the little group of boys. 
That was several years ago, and I suppose the boys in their 
black smocks are all now on their way to the front, if not actu- 
ally there in their uniforms. 

I have been wishing that the State of New York could be 
redistricted so that every school might be, when it is physically 
possible, the natural social, industrial, and religious community 
center. But happily the legislation of the last winter, known as 
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the Rural School Bill, isa long step ih the direction of giving 
the country children the advantages of those who live in the 
more populous centers, with all the advantages of the other, of 
nature's teaching through her curriculum, the seasons’ round. 


The hospitable spirit of those who received me prepared a 
modest dinner in the evening. The Recteur could not be there, 
for he had lost his son in the war, and the boy’s mother had 
suddenly died—of grief, as I suspected. But the dean of science 
spoke for him, though he too had an anxiety, if not a sorrow, 
at his heart, for his boy had not been heard from for some time ; 
and there was not a father at the table who had not a like sor- 
row or anxiety—a prophecy of our nearer sorrows and anxieties 
if this struggle goes on another year. For it will not be long 
before there will be material for such a book about American 
university men and the war as the /ecteur of a French univer- 
sity has written of France’s youth. 

The dean, a modest scientist, but of great achievement, made 
an address, at the heart of which was this sentence: “ Mes- 
sieurs, [ am not of those who believe in the omnipotence of the 
ashlar [7. ¢., of the mechanical, the material], and when I think 
of our hecatombs I have a very clear impression that the only 
ashlar whose need will be felt to-morrow will be men.” 





The next morning | went at an early hour to see an ele- 
mentary school (école primaire), where, to my surprise, several 
hundred—almost a thousand—children had been gathered in the 
yard of the school to receive the visiting American. Many 
brought flowers—red, white, and blue—and all cried “ Vive 
l Amérique!” Then the inspector made an eloquent address, 
which won liberal applause, but somewhat puzzled the Amer- 
ican, who could make only a stumbling answer. Then all the 
little ones with their teachers passed before me, every child 
making a bow. (It was, I think, in another school, and not in 
this one, that all the boys saluted, and I recall my confusion in 
not knowing just how to return the French salute.) I then fol- 
lowed the children into their places of recitation, and in more 
than one room I found this poster placed where every pupil 
could see it when his eye (or hers) looked up from the book :! 


E RANGAIS! fon Sol est. sonillé! 


Qu‘as-tu fail hier ? 
Due lerasl0 anjourd bai el demain ? 


Réponds aux MORTS qui Pinterrogent ! 





pour contribuer 
a. le libérer 





“PAIX par la VICTOIRE seulement” 











This is an intimation of the way in which devotion to country 
is taught, and if there is to be a criticism of the content of the 
teaching it is that it keeps itself largely on the so/ of France. 

In many a school-room of France there hangs the portrait of 
a teacher who has gone and has not returned. These morts 
especially make interrogation, and to them the children have 
daily to make answer, as they do in that very school, where, in 
«room from which one of the masters had gone to die in the 
trenches--a room that is known by his name—there hangs his 
portrait, and beneath it are placed every day fresh flowers by 
his old pupils or those who have come to take their places in 
the endless procession. 

I have often expressed the wish that I might, when my time 


! People of France, your soil is profaned ! 


What did you do yesterday ? ) To help 


What will you do to-day and to-morrow ? § free it. 
Reply to the dead who ask you. 
** Peace by Victory alone.” 





comes, be buried beneath a school-house, that I might hear the 
tread of the feet of those on their way to the better State, for 
which the school seeks to prepare the way; but I think one 
would choose rather such a grave as many a teacher of France 
has found, giving his life for the things that he has tried to 
teach. And thirty thousand, I am told, have gone out from the 
elementary schools alone to this service. How many have met 
their death I do not know, except that the percentage is a 
heavy and a heroie one. 


After this visit to the school I went to the university to con- 
fer with the professors there about practical steps looking toward. 
bringing the universities of France and America into a closer 
co-operation, and particularly to speak of one plan which has 
been initiated here by Dean Wigmore and a hundred of our fore- 
most men of science, art, and letters. And we talked, too, of the 
need that must come throughout our country for more teachers 
of French in that day toward which we all look aprés la guerre. 

I found, however, that this meeting was but a preface to a 
larger assembly to which all or most of the teachers of the city 
had been invited. Remembering still the child’s love of a holi- 
day, Iam sure that all the children of this unnamed city were 
grateful for the coming of this American, for they were given 
a holiday because of his presence—or perhaps it was only a half- 
holiday. . 

I was with some formality led into a most stately hall which 
I had not been permitted to enter when I was before in this 
city. It was a sort of academic Holy of Holies, and well it 
might be so considered by the world, for it was the assembly 
hall of the Academy de ,in which the learned men of long 
ago had heard the thesis entitled “ The Influence of Science and 
Art upon Morals,” and had awarded to it the prize of the 
Academy. I shall not be able to conceal the identity of its 
author from those who know this discourse, which was the 
precursor of the famous “Emile”—a philosopher whose 
influence once filled Germany too, and whose image, free of 
the passions which possessed this great teacher, looked placidly 
down that morning upon this assembly of teachers. On the 
opposite wall was the portrait bust of another born in this 
same city who remains in fame as the greatest of French orators. 

In this august and historie hall I was permitted to present 
the messages from more than one hundred American universi- 
ties and colleges, gathered into an address under the title which 
a sentence from President Butler's letter has given: “To the 
Flower of France, and therefore of Modern Civilization.” And, 
hearing the response from the Rectewr, who spoke for the living. 
fighting, sorrowing, aspiring France, I felt that Rousseau and 
Bossuet too were speaking for the old France—and all for the 
finer France that is to rise from the trenches. 

While the reception varied in detail from city to city, and 
while in some cities I visited schools of other types, as schools 
for teachers, /ycées, technical training schools, schools for the 
re-education of the wounded, and still others—everywhere the 
same spirit of eagerness to express the sentiments which they 
had in their hearts for America was revealed. 

But what most stirred me was the serious, determined way 
in which the teachers went on with their work, filling the gaps, 
and not only maintaining the efficiency of the school as best 
they could, but undertaking everywhere other patriotic service. 





As I have already intimated, but cannot too often say, France 
is not forgetting the intellectual training of her children and 
youth in the midst of her peril and sorrow. She is making 
immortal struggle and immortal sacrifice in the trenched and 
barbed fields, but she is steadfastly, heroically, maintaining her 
places of moral and intellectual discipline as essential to the 
perpetuation of the very things she is fighting for. The able- 
bodied men must all go to her defense ; the women must do the 
work on the farms and in the streets, and must help even in the 
factories ; but the children must not be deprived of their heri- 
tage. At first many school buildings had to be taken for use 
as hospitals ; but gradually other places were found for the sick 
and wounded that the schools might go on ; for democracy her- 
self would perish without these—the flame of France’s supreme 
gift would go out. 

And must not ; for this flame or spirit, as Voltaire said of it 
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CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 


PHOTOGRAPH BY CLINED'NST 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS KEEPING THEMSELVES IN CONDITION FOR THE WAR’S WORK 


Every man on whose shoulders rest the responsibilities of the war feels the need of keeping in prime physical 
condition. To this end several members of the Cabinet and many Government officials are in training in 


Washington under the direction of Walter Camp, the well-known Yale athlete and trainer 
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(c) AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 

ROLAND S. MORRIS, AMBASSADOR TOJAPAN 

Mr. Morris succeeds the late George W. Guthrie in 

this important post. He was born in Olympia, Wash- 

ington, forty-three years ago, is a graduate of Prince- 
ton, and has practiced law in Philadelphia since 1899 


CENTRAL NEWS SERVICE 
M. BORIS BAKHMETIEFF,; NEW RUSSIAN 
AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


M. Bakhmetieff is the first accredited Ambassador 

from the new Russian democratic Government. He 

has been Assistant Minister of Commerce and Trade 

under the Revolutionary régime, following his years of 

Service as a member of the faculty of the Petrograd 
Polytechnic Institute 


PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE 
EDWARD N. HURLEY 
Mr. Hurley is the new Chairman of the Shipping 
Board, and succeeds William Denman in that office, as 
a result of the President’s intervention in the deadlock 
in the Board 


(c) PAUL THOMPSON 
LOUIS RAEMAEKERS, THE FAMOUS CAR- 
TOONIST, VISITS AMERICA 


In coming to this country Mr. Raemaekers has braved 

the submarines and risked capture A the German 

authorities who once put a price on his head. He 

comes here because he believes that we are to play a 

great part in the struggle, and he wishes to emphasize 
that part in ‘his cartoons henceforth 


(c) HARRIS & EWING 

WALTER CAMP, WHO IS HELPING TO 

KEEP OUR OFFICIALS PHYSICALLY FIT 

Some of Mr. Camp’s pu ~ - seen in the picture 
the left 


PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE 
WASHINGTON LEE CAPPS 
Admiral Capps, formerly Chief Constructor of the 
Navy, succeeds General Goethals as general manager 
of the Emergency Fleet: Corporation 


BAIN NEWS SERVICE ~ 


SIR HORACE PLUNKETT, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE IRISH CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


The electicn of Sir Horace Plunkett to the Chair- 
manship of the Convention is regarded as an excellent 
augury, as he has the confidence of all parties in the 
Convention and is well liked by all classes of Irishmen 
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(c) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
LOS ANGELES’ GREAT AQUEDUCT DAMAGED 
The huge break shown was at first believed to have been made with dynamite, with the 
intent to eripple the city’s water supply system, which was completed in 1914 at great 
cost. Later investigation indicates that the break may have been due to other causes 


(Cc) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


THE LAST TRIP OF NEW YORK’S LAST HORSE CAR 


On July 26 New York City saw its last horse car retired. This anti- 

quated system of conveyance had survived in New York probably longer 

than in any other large city in the world. In the photograph, left to right, 

are James Cusick, driver, 64 years old ; Victor Israel, conductor, 53 years 

old; and Rubin Rice, starter, 66 years old—all veterans in the street car 
service. The car belonged to the old Bleecker Street line 


(C) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

THE NEW TERRORS OF WAR—THROWING LIQUID FIRE ON THE ENEMY 

The feat of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” genie who fought his enemy by transforming him- 

self into a cloud of destroying fire has a modern parallel in the operations by which 

to-day vast quantities of suffocating gas, smoke, and flames are hurled toward the 

trenches of the enemy. The photograph comes to us as an instantaneous one, taken by 
daylight in a trench at the French front 


(C) AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 


IN THE CAMP FOR INTERNED GERMANS AT HOT SPRINGS, N. C. PAINTING THE EMBLEM OF ONE OF AMERICA’S 
This is the coments Sanaing- that naturally befits the studious German, and PROSPECTIVE GREAT FLEET Of AIRPLANES 
Americans would be glad if all Germans confined themselves to such harmless pursuits. P . . ‘ 

That these prisoners have the privilege of enjoying themselves in this way illustrates The star is painted “su the wings of the airplanes that are to carry hope “4 
what President Wilson has said—that Americans have only good will towards Germans the cause of the Allies. The vast sum of $640,000,000 has been appropri 
when they conduct themselves properly ated by the United States Government for building these flying machines 


PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE 





(C) AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DIGGING TRENCHES AT THE TRAINING CAMP FOR OFFICERS AT PLATTSBURG, NEW YORK 


The amazing development of trench warfare in Europe makes it necessary that systematic training, such as is indicated above, both in the theory and practice 


of this art, should be had by officers of our prospective army 


(C) HARRIS & EWING 


(Cc) AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 


MODERN PLUMBING ARRANGEMENTS FOR A TRAINING CAMP 
The picture shows the thorough sanitation that is to be provided for the training 
camp of the Marine Corps at Quantico, Virginia. The camp will have 250 build- 


ings; only 50 men are to be honsed in each building, in order to prevent any 
: possible spread of contagious disease 


OFFICERS AT PLATTSBURG LEARNING TO USE WIRE ENTAN- 
GLEMENTS IN PREPARATION FOR REAL WARFARE 


Wire entanglements have largely displaced other forms of military obstacles, such 
as the fraise, chevaux-de-frise, and *‘ crow’s-feet.’ 





Barbed wire, for the time and 
labor involved, furnishes the most effective means of delaying a foe’s progress 
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in his day, is the “ candle of Europe.” In how many dim school- 
rooms have I seen it shining—this light against whose blowing 
out England’s hand would, as Voltaire said, be as a screen. The 
winds from the northeast have been furious; houses, trees, 
schools, churches, have been blown down; teachers, priests, 
sisters, and children have found shelter wherever a wall or roof 
could give protection against the fury, and, gathered about the 
precious flame, which now our hand has also been lifted to 
sereen, they have gone quietly, bravely on, 

In the midst of one city I saw the ruins of an elementary 
school building about which shells began to fall one morning 
when the children (about two hundred, as I recall) were in the 
school. The master hurried them all to the cellar after the first 
shell had fallen near the building, but, realizing that its walls 
might not be strong enough to give full protection, he made 
estimate of the interval between the shells, got the children in 
order for leaving, and the moment after the explosion of the 
third shell marched them to a place of safety, in the basement 
of a synagogue with stout walls, seventy paces or more dis- 
tant. The next shell penetrated to the cellar which the chil- 
dren had just left, and wrecked the building. Except for the 
presence of mind of this teacher the children would doubtless 
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all have been killed or injured. I said to the Recteur, with whom 
I went to see the school, that this master should have been deco- 
rated with the Croix de Guerre. “No,” he said; “ that iswhat 
every teacher would have done.” I have reason to think that 
this heroic spirit is indeed characteristic of the teachers of 
France, and that they as a class are as deserving of the Croi. 
de Guerre*or the fourragérie, as individuals or regiments 
at the front. 


Between the writing of this article and the reading of the first 
proofs, word has come through the daily papers that the long 
gun of the Germans is again trained on the beautiful city in 
which I saw this‘ruin of a school. I can imagine the anxiety of 
the people, for I was there during two air raids myself, but I am 
happily able also to visualize their courageous going on with 
their daily struggle. I can see the Prefect (Mirman), a former 
teacher of mathematics, busied at his desk or standing by a 
grave or ministering to thesuffering, I ean see his capable wife 
giving comfort and help to the refugee women‘and children. 
And qi ean see the noble /ectéur carrying the light to a new 
shelter. And how one wishes to put his hand beside those in 
such humane and divine ministries ! 


HOW THE RECTOR RECOVERED 


BY RALPH 


buctoo, was sick. He had just spent the most strenuous, 

and therefore he complacently assumed the most useful, 
Lenten season of his ministry. He had made many stirring 
addresses, conducted innumerable devotional services, visited 
the assumed sick, counseled the troubled in spirit, and had 
most conscientiously and painstakingly patted all the troubles 
in the women’s organizations on the back. Now Lent was over ; 
and just as All Saints’ workers were about to breathe a deep 
sigh of relief in welcome of the rest awaiting them, it was 
announced that the Rev. Mr. Sonny Jones was sick. 

There was a report that the rector’s voice had been irrepara- 
bly harmed by overexertion. Some people said that his mind had 
been weakened by thinking so much along one line. Others 
surmised that his body, through lack of the right exercise, had 
been damaged beyond repair. Many good women of All 
Saints’ parish came daily to the rectory with their messages of 
sympathy, and, incidentally, with their pet explanations as to 
why the rector was sick and how he could recover. And they 
did not object if, while they were calling, the doctor made his 
appearance, or the sexton, or anybody or anything that con- 
tained a possibility of news about the Rev. Mr. Sonny Jones. 
The lady rector listened with reverent attention to these mes- 
sages of sympathy until one woman held her chin up high and 
spoke in a tone of voice that assumed an omniscient understand- 
ing of all things in heaven, on the earth, and under the earth. 

* Well, I know what the trouble with rector is. He has no 
executive ability. He unselfishly shoulders all the work instead 
of sharing it with his congregation.” 

* Great heavens, Mrs. Noall, don’t repeat that!” 

“T said it from the kindness of my heart. I meant no dis- 
respect to the rector.” 

* No disrespect to the rector!” exclaimed the lady rector. “I 
am the person who will suffer. If the rector believed what you 
say to be true and were to express his executive instinct “— 
here the lady rector paused to let her imagination picture the 
result in an organization made for every communicant, and a 
cofmunicant landed in each new organization : no more morn- 
ings for meditation and study; no more afternoons for the 
leisurely and friendly parish visiting when the souls of the 
rector and his people are mutually refreshed and strengthened 
to attend to their own business instead of being quickened to 
reform the business of others; no more evenings for mutual 
recreation and love, evenings for that home rest which gives 


r | YHE Rev. Mr. Sonny Jones, rector of All Saints’, Tim- 
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one zest in facing to-morrow’s tasks and considerate charity 
toward the failures of the day that is gone. “If the rector 
really believed what you say to be true and were to act ”—this 
time the lady rector’s face relaxed from its despairing serious- 
ness into a quizzical smile—“ I should say, ‘ Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart from this world in peace.’ ” 

The trouble, the lady rector assured the senior warden, was 
not caused by the rector using his voice too much. The Rey. 
Mr. Sonny Jones had once made a thorough study of the 
voice, and had learned that the voice, provided it is rightly use| 
and is expressing a real message from one’s own experience, can- 
not be harmed by the most strenuous season of Lent. No one 
doubted that the rector had a good voice, but few held his con- 
fidence that, unlike many clergymen who suffer many things of 
many elocutionary physicians, he had once found the ideal voice 
teacher. The substance of that teacher’s instruction was in a 
patient. cultivation of the observing mind and listening ear on 
the part of the rector, and in an everlasting encouragement of 
an independent, critical, and sensitive spirit on the part of the 
lady rector. “ Listen,” said this ideal teacher, “ to all the criti- 
cism that any outsider may make, but listen with discrimination, 
lest you suffer many things of many amateur physicians.” 

The lady rector was certain that her constant criticism and 
the rector’s open-mindedness had not produced a perfect voice, 
but had at least removed all question of vocal catastrophe. 

Still the rector continued to be sick. 

His condition became so critical that the lady rector was in 
despair. She confided to the rector that she was utterly ex- 
hausted with remedies. The successors of Job’s ancient friends 
had been besieging the rectory night and day, over the tele- 
phone, by letters, through intimate friends. e suggested a 
quiet, restful vacation in the country ; another, acity gymnasium. 
One was sure of a new patent medicine ; another, of an old fam- 
ily remedy. One man, who had evidently retired before he had 
ever entered into any business, banked on the relaxation of a 
jolly trip in the sunny South ; another man, who also was a mem- 
ber in good standing of the endowed class of the unemployed, 
suggested a year.abroad. 

In the midst of this well-nigh hopeless despair over his in- 
creasing weakness the rector one afternoon took a nap. 

And he dreamed a dream. 

An angel suddenly appeared and told him that all of his 
troubles would soon be solved and his sickness once and for all 
time cured, for he was immediately to be taken to a noted 
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specialist on the principal golden boulevard of heaven. The 
Rev. Mr. Sonny Jones was pleasantly surprised over the 
splendor and magnificence of the heavenly mansion into which 
he was ushered. He himself had several times preached on the 
subject, and had often wondered whether or not he were over- 
drawing the beautiful scene. Now, at one brief glance, he was 
convineed that the half, even in his own sermons, had never yet 
been told. And he was still more surprised, though not quite 
so pleasantly, when the angel said : 

“T have brought you to the Penuel Palace to consult one of 
the most eminent specialists in heaven, St. Jacob.” 

The Rev. Mr. Sonny Jones would not have been surprised 
had the angel said St. Paul, for that would mean that he 
would be advised to devote more of his time to study and to a 
more thorough preparation of his sermons; or St. Peter, for 
that would mean he should use less thought and more emotion, 
should appeal more to the congregation’s heart than to its head ; 
or St. James, for that would mean more parish visiting, the 
pure and undefiled religion before God and the Father. But to 
be ushered into the presence of this crafty son of Isaac, this 
man who had put one over his brother Esau, not only perplexed 
the Rev. Mr. Sonny Jones but made him question whether 
there was not a joke up the angel’s sleeve. This perplexing 
question was instantly set atease the moment Jacob appeared. 
Traces of the old craftiness and cunning were still present in 
the face of this son of Isaac, but through long years of intense 
hardship, miserable failure, and indomitable perseverance, they 
were harmoniously blended in him who had striven with God 
and with man and had prevailed. 

“Glad to see you, Jones; glad to see you,” said Jacob, in a 
friendly, manly way. “ Now sit down and tell me just what’s 
the trouble.” 

The Rev. Mr. Sonny Jones surprised himself as he threw 
aside all reserve and told Jacob the whole story. 

“I have been so long at the call of Tom, Dick, and Harry 
that [am not myself. [am apparently running an amazing 


number of organizations. In reality, they are running me. I am 
preaching the most astounding sermons so that the faithful in 


All Saints’ congregation down in Timbuctoo speak with an 
affectionate reverence of their rector’s learning ; but ”—here the 
rector of All Saints’ spoke quite sadly—* this knowledge is all 
second-hand. I have never tested it, and am uncertain whether 
it is all good. It is storage, and the Timbuctoo congregations 
seem to prefer it storage. It is a more standardized commodity. 
It may be all right, but, good Lord, there is no zest for one to 
dole it out. I am simply not myself.” 

“ Why don’t you be yourself ?” Jacob asked, quietly. 

“T can’t.” 

“ Why not ?” 

* Because my academic and _ theological education have 
molded me into a standardized size, and All Saints’ congrega- 
tion expects me to preach without any deviation to the right 
or to the left of the faith once and for all delivered unto the 
saints.” 

“Take this from me, Jones, about your real congregation. 
Your people as a whole want you to be yourself. They, too, 
have the same problem that you have. They have the same 
temptation. For social and business reasons more of the con- 
ventions of society restrict them than restrict you. They are 
looking for you to blaze the way toward a larger freedom. As 
you blaze the way you will be gratified in finding some of Tim- 
buctoo’s leading men and women already ahead of you on the 
same job. You will not be lonely, but will find yourself in the 
midst of many brethren. But, in any case, blaze the way. Be 
not only a priest but a prophet.” 

*“ What about adverse criticism ?” meekly inquired the Rev. 
Mr. Sonny Jones as he imagined Mrs. Noall leading a formida- 
hle army of critics. 

Jacob’s expression grew stern and his words about some 
critics would hardly bear repetition. They were sta:tling, espe- 
cially since they were spoken in heaven. The Rev. Mr. Sonny 
Jones had shunned the users of such language down on earth, 
but now he realized that there is a time for everything under 
heaven and even in heaven. 

After Jacob regained control of his indignation he spoke in 
a quieter tone: 
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“I do not criticise critics as a whole. I weleome them. | 
welcome the strongest opposition. When two good men honestly 
differ, the question is not who is right and who is wrong. The 
real question is, What contribution does each man have to 
offer? We need much more honest criticism than we now have. 
much more. I personally am intolerant over just one set of 
critics. I might grant that they have their rightful place in the 
general scheme of things, but, if I do this, I shall assume that | 
was created to fight them eternally. I detest the man who never 
finds any surprises, who never learns anything new, who never 
gets waked up, who forever harps about the faith once and for 
all delivered unto the saints. This is an ennobling doctrine, pro- 
vided one goes deep enough to question what sort of faith the 
saints possessed and the hard, rough road by which they came 
to their possession. 

“I know about the saints’ faith. That’s why you were brought 
to me, Jones. And that’s why I am now canonized as St. Jacob. 
I have blundered a good deal and have been blundered at a 
good deal more. Father Isaac wanted me to be a hunter, and 
brother Esau laughed at me because I did not do as my father 
wished. He had another laugh coming when I put one over him 
as our father made his will. Of course I lied. I do not defend 
it, but the wrong would never have been done had our father 
not insisted that his two boys’ personalities be shaped alike in 
the hunter’s mold. Uncle Laban, too, made this same mistake. 
He tried to make me a farmer like himself, I admit I did wrong 
in cheating him, but he, too, has an account to settle for taking 
advantage of my love for Rachel in depriving me of my per- 
sonal freedom. But, with all of these handicaps, I never gave up 
hope of being myself. I persevered and kept on trying to be 
myself, even when I wrestled all night in the darkness with a 
stranger whom I afterwards found to be an angel. Now I realize 
that all of my shortcomings and handicaps were transformed by 
my iron will into the man that Jehovah of Hosts intended me 
to be, so that for all eternity there is written after my name 
these welcomed words, He has striven with God and with man, 
and has prevailed. 

“ Be yourself, Jones. Be yourself. It is far better than old 
remedies, more efficacious than new medicines, cheaper than 
many physicians. There is infinite efficiency in the expulsive 
power of some new personal affection. There is undreamed of 
efficacy in the expression of any moral idea in a personal life, 
provided the idea is incarnated in you and in you alone. The 
ancient cry is forever sounding in men’s ears, ‘The Philistines 
be upon thee, Samson.’ Rise up and assert your old-time 
strength. Be yourself nor.” 

The Rev. Mr. Sonny Jones suddenly awoke as he found his 
hands gripping the posts of the bed as if they were pillars in 
the Philistine temple of Dagon. 

And lo! it was only a dream. 

He resolved it should be more than a dream. He appeared 
before All Saints’ congregation the following Sunday and 
preached with the simplicity of power. His subject was “ Nat- 
uralness ; or, The Art of Being One’s Self.” He was now a per- 
fectly well man. As he told his people of his dream he seeme«| 
to be a new man, and he seemed to see a new congregation. As 
men passed out of the church at the close of the service they saic 
little, but looked the Rev. Mr. Sonny Jones straight in the eye 
and gripped his hand with masculine strength. 

Dear Mrs. Noall purposely waited to be the last to shake his 
hand. She was going to draw him out on how he recovered, so 
that she could gratuitously dispense the remedy far and wide, 
but something new and strange and strong in the Rev. Mr. 
Sonny Jones’s face told her to be cautious. So she merely said, 
with exaggerated enthusiasm : 

“That was a splendid sermon you preached this morning, 
Mr. Jones. How I wish all the men of Timbuctoo, including my 
own husband, could have heard what you said! We are so proud 
of our rector!” 

The Rev. Mr. Jones had the words of a meek “ Thank 
you” on his lips when the image of Jacob suddenly ap- 
peared and sternly whispered, “ The Philistines be upon thee, 
Samson.” 

Whereupon the Rev. Mr. Sonny Jones shocked Mrs. Noall 
with an exclamation having no ecclesiastical etymology : 

“Oh, cut it out !” 
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Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tur Eprrors. 

[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selecte 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, and 
only such words as are found in the material assigned. 
Or distribute seleeted questions among different 
members of the class or group and have them 
report their findings to all when assembled. Then 
have all diseuss the questions together.) 

I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic : Our Disaster in Russia; Why 
this Russian Collapse ? 
Reference: Page 499. 
(Questions : 

1. What are the facts about the Russian 
retreat as recorded in The Outlook for 
August 1? 2. This Russian retreat The 
Outlook feels keenly as an American dis- 
aster. Do you feel that way about it? Why 
is it an American disaster? 3. On what 
grounds does The Outlook explain this 
Russian collapse? 4. Ought military com- 
mands always to be obeyed without ques- 
tion or debate? 5. Suggest remedies for 
Russia’s condition. 

B. Topie: Siam Enters the War. 
Reference: Page 500. 
(Juestions : 

1. Locate Siam. 2. How many different 
facts does The Outlook give about Siam 
and her entering the war? 3. Give ten 
additional facts about the Kingdom of 
Siam. 4. Make several comparisons be- 
tween the Government of Siam and the 
German Government. What are the abso- 
lute differences ? 5. Characterize the King 
of Siam, using the information given by 
The Outlook plus additional information. 
6. Do you know where to find further par- 
ticulars about Siam and her Government? 
C. Topie: The First Step towards an Air 

Fleet. 
Reference: Page 501. 
Questions : 

1. For a long time The Outlook has vig- 
orously urged the United States to provide 
the money for the building ofa huge air fleet. 
Can you give several reasons oa it has 
done so? 2. Why is the supremacy of the air 
an absolute necessity in this war? 3. For 
what reasons may it be considered Amer- 
ica’s special duty to provide an adequate 
air fleet for this war? 4. Do you under- 
stand why there are comparatively so few 
serious flying accidents to-day? 5. What 
do you know about the following: the 
physical and moral strain in flying, the 
problems of navigating in the air, the dif- 
ferent kinds of aircraft, the cost of air- 
boats, the salary of pilots, air photography, 
aero exploration, aerial transportation, 
aerial batteries, air duels, and America’s air 
achievements ? Sng Pa 0 American 
should read “The Air Man,” by Collins, 


very probably for the lay mind the best and , 


most entertaining book on the subject. The 
more than fifty illustrations from photo- 
graphs are a special feature of the book. } 
II—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Topie : The Honor System of Eating in 
England. 

Reference : Pages 512-514. 
Questions : 

1. Explain how an honor system of eat- 


ing would be “ one means of hastening the 
cessation of hostilities.” 2. Tell why “ the 
real food problem must always center 
among the poor of the city.” 3. What 
is the individual’s part in solving the 
food problem? 4. The Government’s part? 


III—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: The Call of the Nation. 
Reference : Editorial, pages 504, 505. 
Questions : 
1. Discuss the following statements made 


by Dr. Abbott: “ You are to have a part in ° 


the greatest task which has ever been given 
to men.” “ Do not imagine that only those 
serve their country who serve in the 
trenches.” “Think twice before you drop 
your preparation for life.” “We can 
all co-operate with our Government in the 
great endeavor.” “ We can create a public 
opinion,. . . for public opinion is not made 
by the newspapers.” “ We can enter upon 
our tasks . ... inspired by the high re- 
solve that the world war shall ad in @ 
world freedom and a world peace” (italics 
mine). 2. Write an editorial of your own 
on the topic: “ The Call of the Nation.” 
B. Topic: Make Haste; How Shall We 
Manage Our War Machine? 
Reference: Editorial, pages 505, 506; also 
508-511. 
Questions : 

1. Point out definitely how these two 
accounts of conditions at our National 
Capitol show that our temporary war organ- 
ization is no longer adapted to the needs 
of America and her allies. 2. Analyze and 
explain the scheme of reorganization as set 
forth by Mr. Haskell. What do you think 
of it? 3. If for the duration of the war our 
country needs an effective managing body, 
why don’t we get it? Why so much advice 
oa such tardy execution? 4. What is the 
conclusion reached by Dr. Odell? How 
many parts has it? 5. Explain on what 
rounds he reaches his sanillidlees 6. The 
Outlook says that the way in which this 
war is managed by America “will affect 
the happiness and the welfare of practicall 
every ental in the land.” Sew so? 7. 
Is or is not the editorial on “ Make Haste ” 
an argument for autocracy? 8. Can you by 
definite illustration uphold The Outlook’s 
contention that “delay injures our allies 
and aids the common enemy ” ? 


IV—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of ‘The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. Indecision is worse than any decision. 
2. Delays are unavoidable in a democracy. 
3. Autocracy is necessary for the best 
interest of the German peoples. 4. Amer- 
ica has no definitely established foreign 
policy. 

V—VOCABULARY BUILDING 

(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for August 1, 1917. After 
looking them up in the dictionary or elsewhere, 
give their meaning in your own words.) 

Traitors, thugs, repudiation, tentative, 
visionaries, doctrinaires, bureaucrats, peon- 
age, eleemosynary, shysters, personnel, 
prorating, schedule, scrutinize. 





Sus the Feet 


To prevent skin-rubs, 
cailuses, blisters, etc. 
Just the thing for the 
man in khaki. 
A medium sized bottle will 
be mailed by us post paid 


to any address upon .re- 
ceipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 
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Don’t Breathe Dust 


Tiny Nasal Filter aids breathing, stops 
snoring. Useful for Hay Fever. 
% 50c postpaid. Illustrated booklet on request. 


NASAL FILTER CO., S¢. Paul, Minn. 


“‘Dont-Shnore’ 


‘Trade Mark Reg. U.S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 14 


HALLOWED. wew cna oxo 


- NEW and OLO 


‘$25 per 100, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail 
Returnadle samples mailed to prospective purchasers. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- 
ing it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn ache 
twice. 

Smali bottles can be had at any 

drug storein the U. S. or Canada 


WARD WESLEY CO, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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In Indianapolis, for 


AKE any American city, single out the 

leading modern buildings, and you will 
usually find a Barrett Specification type of 
roof on top of every one of them! 


Here is Indianapolis, for instance. 


The big department store, the two principal 
hotels, the new automo- 
bile salesroom, the three 
new skyscraper office- 
buildings, all have Barrett 
Specification Roofs. 


So do hundreds of other 
buildings, big and little. 


An aeroplane-view of the 
city would show many 
acres of such roofs. : 





The reason why Barrett 
Specification Roofs are 
almost without a competi- 
tor for use on permanent 
buildings is because they 
Largest Manufacturers 
in the World of Roofing 
and Roofing Materials 
New York 
Cleveland 


Birm.nzham 
Salt Lake City 


Chicago 


Montreal 
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Philadelphia 
Cincinnati 
Kansas City 

Seattle 

THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING CO., 

Limited : 

Toronto 

Vancouver 
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cost less per year of service than any other 
kind. They cost nothing to maintain because 
they are guaranteed for twenty years; they 
are approved as “Class A” roofs and take the 
base rate of fire insurance. 
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Surely you will want such roofs on your 
buildings, but make certain that your local 
contractor lays them vzghé. And the only way 
to make sure is to include in full The Barrett 
Specification of May 1, 1916, in your build- 
ing plans, © 


20-Year Guaranty Bond 


The 20-Year Guaranty is now given on all Barrett 
Specification Roofs of fifty squares and over in all towns 
in the United States and Canada with a population of 
25,000 and over, and iz smaller places where our Inspec- 
tion Service ts available. 


Our only requirements are that The Barrett Specifica- 
tion, dated May 1, 1916, shall be strictly followed and 
that the roofing contractor shall be approved by us. 


Further information and copies of The Barrett 20-YVear 
Specification, with roofing diagrams, free on request. 
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Reading down fre om rd the 
photos shown are as follows : 
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tone and Construction Co., 
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wiles Frietcuer Savines & Trust 
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Winnipeg 
St. John, N. B. Wasnineton Horer, R. 
ett & Co. Archs.— Bell 
fo Stone and Construction 


Co., Gen. Con.—H. C. Smither 
Roofing & Sheet Metal Co., 
Roofers. 


OccipENTAL Reatry Co., Ru- 

bush & Hunter, Archs.— H.W. 

Klausman, Gen. Con.—H. W. 
ut & Co., fers. 


L. 8. Ayres, Vomegut & 
Bohn, Archs.--Bedford Stone 
and Cantienction = Gen. 
Con.—H. & Co., 
Roofers. 


Ciaypoon Horet, W. E. Russ, 
Arch:-Thompson-Starrett Co., 

Gen. Con.—H. W. Laut & Co., 

Roofers. 


Coxe Motor Car Co.,H.8.Bass 
& Co., Archs.—Bedford Stone 
and Construction Co., Gen. 

Con. H.W.Laut & Co. Roofers. 
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THE READER’S VIEW 


GOD A LOVER OF BEAUTY 


In Dr. Abbott’s wonderfully helpful 
“ Knoll Paper ” article in The Outlook of 
July 11, entitled “ H.G. Wells’s Great Dis- 
covery,” he says: “In our study of the 
universe there are two sources from which 
‘we may hope to derive some information 
respecting the character of the being whom 
we call God. We may look to physical 
nature or we may look to human conduct 
and character.” ... May I briefly call 
attention to a characteristic of God the 
Creator, which may indubitably, it seems to 
me, be proved from observation of the 
physical world in our search for an “ Out- 
ward God” in nature, namely, that our 
God is a lover of beauty. I leave to the 
poets of nature the task of pointing out’ to 
us and of expressing, as far as words may, 
the lines oad colorings of beauty which are 
everywhere present in the world about us. 
But let me say this: life would seem 
intolerable to me, in the midst of tasks 
which are often uncongenial, if | were not 
able to see in the glimmer of the sunshine 
in every mud puddle, in the waving of the 
grass in every meadow, in the coloring of 
every bird elton, in the shape of every 
leaf upon the tree, and in the movement 
of every wavelet in the brook, a proof of 
our Father’s own delight in beauty of every 
description and his desire to minister to 
the sense of beauty in his children. I 
think that God’s love can be proved in this ; 
for is not beauty the outward expression of 
love? - B. S. 


Hudson, Massachusetts. 


~THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE 
REPUBLIC” 


‘Toward the end of the sessions of the 
Gieneral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, which met in Dallas, Texas, last 
May, a motion was before the house recom- 
mending that three or four of the National 
hymns be added to the edition of the Pres- 
byterian Hymnai which is used in the chapel 
and Sunday-school services. Among these 
hymns to be added was “ The Battle Hymn 
ot the Republic.” Immediately a member of 
the Assembly jumped to his feet and ob- 
jected to having “ The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” added to the Hymnal on the 
ground that it contained the word “ free,” 
and he feared that the Southern brethren 
might take offense at this suggestion of 
slavery days. This member was a veteran 
from the North, and was foremost in the 
enterprise which resulted in the placing of 
a pole and the Stars and ry upon the 
roof of the church in which the Assembly 
met; but he was extremely anxious that 
nothing should occur in connection with 
the sessions of this Assembly which might 
offend the brethren south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

No sooner had the objection been stated 
than the list of hymns as first named was 
accepted as worthy of a place in the Hymnal, 
and so ordered ; and the interesting thing 
to be noted is that upon the evening of the 
same day, in connection with the largest 
popular meeting held during the sessions 
of the Auaably, the choir sang, among 
other National hymns, “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” I was a member of this 
historie Assembly, the first one ever held 
in Texas, and my experience while travel- 
ing through the Southern States was that 
the people are loyal to the backbone, and 


that no one need be afraid to speak out his 

sentiments as long as he manifests Na- 

tional loyalty, and not sectional hatreds or 

animosities. W. H. Vam. 
Newark, New Jersey. 


DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN LOYAL 
CITIZENS 


As an American of German extraction, I 
cannot help registering my protest at the 
short-sightedness of your comment on what 
you call the “gross blunder” of the State 
Department caution to the American Red 
Cross in regard to Americans born in Ger- 
many or in the countries allied with her. 

It would seem that there is more than 
sufficient cause for such a caution, and that 
any who may be affected by it would recog- 
nize the reasonableness of it and know that 
in this time when extreme care is necessary 
it is not necessarily a branding with a mar. 
of suspicion all who are refused because of 
their close relation to Germany by birth, 
but rather a reasonable facing of the un- 
questioned fact that some such blood-sons 
of Germany will watch for just such an 
opening as the Red Cross will afford for 
the spy work for which Germany is noted. 
Moreover, is it not perfectly clear that a 
German name might be just as much a dis- 
qualification for the best co-operation with 
those who have been fighting Germans for 
three years as a red shirt would be for the 
man who wants to help herd the cattle 
among which are a savage bull or two? 

There are plenty of places where Ger- 
mans born or sons of Germans born can 
be used and still observe the caution that 
keeps them from being liable to become 
rocks in the machinery innocently, and 
helps shut the channels by which news of all 
our movements gets early to German 
authorities. Ernest E. Yourtz. 

Pilgrim Congregational Church, 

Oakland, California. 
See our comment elsewhere on Mr. 
Britten’s bill—Tuer Epirors. | 


LOYALTY 


I am a Catholic born in Ireland. I am 
dissatisfied with the stand the Catholic 
Church has taken in this war. Now, the 
leaders of the Catholic people in America 
are Irish. The Irish at home want a re- 
oc aya The Irish in America ought to 
1elp ene the Republic within ,which 
they live and of which they form a part. 
It is more thana suspicion that the govern- 
ing body of the Church in Rome, which 
has been holding out for restoration of 
temporal power, is in sympathy with the 
aims and objects of Germany. Only the 
other day the papers had it that some 
Church dignitary was to go to Europe sail- 
ing the Papal flag—by grace of Germany. 
If I claimed heirship to the kingdom of 
Treland, and the Kaiser sent me a personal 
letter that I might sail the ocean unmo- 
lested under the flag of Ireland, I would 
not do it. Why? Because I am not in 
sympathy with the aims or objects of Ger- 
many and the Kaiser. Personally, I be- 
lieve that it is of more importance to the 
world that democracy should win this war 
than that the oe should regain temporal 
power, or even than that the unity in gov- 
ernment of the Catholic Church should be 
preserved. Joun B. Rooney. 


Training Camp, 
Fort McPherson, Georgia. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This Department will include descriptive notes, with 
or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 


Dandelions. By Coulson T. Cade. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. $1.50, 

A story about the love affairs of two 
barons, father and son, and of their valet, 
Brains. 

Empty House (The). The Macmillan Compan;. 
New York. $1.40. 

This anonymous novel is an incisive yet 
moving study of feminine tendencies—some 
limited and morbid, others general and 
human. There is bitterness in the exposi- 
tion of one type of American women, de- 
scribed by a foreign scientific observer as 
“the childless women of America, that 
destroy, that drive the American men furi- 
riously ; these women, idle, never satisfied, 
always restless, seeking, offering, pursuing 
love—driving and driven to destruction by 
what they will not understand.” 
**Good-Morning, Rosamond!’ By Con- 


stance Lindsay Skinner. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. $1.35. 
His Own Country. By Paul Kester. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $1.50, 
There is an obvious weak point here as 
to probability. A man partly of Negro blood 
when young left a Southern town where his 
father had been a slave, educated himself in 
Canada, where he became a doctor, a man of 
some wealth and of high reputation profes- 
sionally, and successively married two white 
women. That sucha man could be such an 
utter fool as to believe that he would be well 
received in “his own country ” when he re- 
turned with the white wife and their children 
and bought his old master’s place is absurd. 
In other ways the story stretches probabil- 
ities, and is also prolix, but it is often pleasing 
in the presentation of Southern types, includ- 
ing both aristocrats and “ white trash.” So 
far as it discusses race problems it would be 
a better book if the author showed evidence 
of the slightest knowledge about the effort 
made by Booker Washington, Hampton 
and Tuskegee, and their friends, North 
and South, black and white, to make a 
- man and a good citizen out of the 
vegro. He seems to have the idea that the 
friends of the Negro are chiefly occupied 
in advocating miscegenation and Negro 
supremacy. 
EDUCATIONAL 
Dynamic Factor in Education (A): The 
Children’s Library. By Sophy H.Powell. 
With an Introduction by poe Cotton Dana. 
The H. W. Wilson Company, White Plains, 
New York. $1.75. 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Irene to the Rescue. By May Baldwin. Illus- 
trated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50. 
“The story of an English girl’s fight for 
the right.” 
Oliver Hastings, V.C. A Realistic Story of the 
Great War. By Escott Lynn. Illustrated. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50. 
An English war story for boys. 
Stories the Iroquois Tell Their Children. 


By Mabel Powers. The American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 64c. 


One of the best and most interesting of 
recent books of its kind is this little 
volume of “Stories the Iroquois Tell Their 
Children.” It has not a little of the quality 
and charm of “Uncle Remus,” though 
there is more dignity and restraint in these 
Indian stories than in the traditional fan- 
tasies of Negro imagination which Mr. 
Harris recorded. These stories are vouched 
for by Mr. Arthur C. Parker, who has 
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The New Books (Continued) 
helped Miss Powers to secure true Iroquois 
illustrations, and by the chiefs of the Sene- 
eas, Onondagas, Tuscaroras, Oneidas, Cayu- 
gas, and Mohawks. The author has told 
her stories simply, directly, and effectively. 
ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


American Dramatist (The). By Montrose J. 
Moses. Second Edition, Revised. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. $1.75. 


Aristodemocracy. From the Great War Back 
to Moses, Christ, and Plato. An Essay. By 
Sir,Charles Waldstein. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. $3.50. 

English Essayists. A Reader's no By 
William Hawley Davis. Richard G. Badger, 
Boston. $1.50. 

Euphues : The Anatomy of Wit ; Euphues 
and His England. By John Lyly. Edited 
by Morris W. Croll and Harry Clemons. E,. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $2.25, 

How to Tell the Birds from the Flowers. 
A Revised Manual of Flornithology for Begin- 
ners. Verses and Illustrations by Robert Will- 
iams Wood. New edition. Duffield & Co., New 
York. $1. 

Inductive Study of Standards of Right 
(An). By Matthew Hale Wilson. Richard G. 
Badger, Boston. $1.50, 


Man versus the State (The). A Collection of 
Essays by Herbert Spencer, Edited by Truxtun 
Beale.” With Comments by William Howard 
Taft, Charles W. Eliot, Elihu Root, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, David Jayne Hill, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, E. H. Gary, Harlan F. Stone, 
Augustus P. Gardner. Mitchell Kennerley, 
New York. $2. 

Margin of Happiness (The): Reward of 
Thrift. By Thetta Quay Franks. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 

Mental Adjustments. By Frederic Lyman 
Wells. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2.50. 

Music and Bad Manners. By Carl Van Vech- 
ten. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $1.50. 

SCIENCE 

Garden Flowers of Summer. By Ellen Eddy 
Shaw. (Pocket Garden Library. Edited by 
Leonard Barron. Vol. II.) Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York. $1.50. 

How to Make the Garden Pay. By Edward 
Morrison and Charles Thomas Brues. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 75c. 

A very useful book for these times. 
Livable House (The): Its Garden. By Ruth 

Dean. Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. $2.50. 

Beautifully illustrated by photographs 
and fascinating in its application of land- 
scape-gardening ideas around the house. 
1000 Hints on Flowers and Birds. By 

Mae Savell Croy. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York. $1.50. 

1000 Hints on Vegetable Gardening. By 
Mae Savell Croy. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York. $1.50. 

1000 Things a Mother Should Know. 
With Reference to Tiny Babies and Growing 
Children. By Mae Savell Croy. G. .P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 

Studies in Insect Life, and Other Essays. 
By Arthur Everett Shipley. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $3.50. 

Wayside Flowers of Summer (The). By 
Harriet L. Keeler. Illustrated by Mary Keffer. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 31.335. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Domestic Architecture, By L. Eugene Rob- 
inson. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$1.50. 

Domestic Service. By An Old Servant. With 
a Preface by Mrs. George Wemyss. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $1. 

How to Choose the Right Vocation. By 
Holmes W. Merton. The Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York. $1.50. 

New International Year Book (The). Com- 
vendium of the World's Progress for 1916. 
‘rank Moore Colby, Editor. Allen Leon 

Churchill and William Dunn Conklin, Associ- 
ate Editors. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
$6. 

A distinguishing feature of the latest 
addition to this excellent series of reference 
books is the remarkable treatment given to 
the Presidential election of last year. 
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Why I Lunch 


On Puffed Wheat 


A man on a train, a few weeks ago, told a friend why he 
lunched on Puffed Wheat. And we think that thousands of 
men will endorse his view. 

He said, “It saves me a dull hour or two. The brain doesn’t 
work well when the stomach is taxed. 

“ Here is whole-grain food, steam exploded. Every food cell is 
blasted. I know Prof. Anderson, the man who invented it. And he 
tells me that no other process makes whole-grain so easy to digest. 

“Then it makes a great dish. Note these bubble-like grains, 
thin and toasted. They taste like puffed nuts. And a dish 
makes a meal, because they are clear nutrition.” 

For the same reason—though he did not say it—they make 
an ideal night dish for a child. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West | 
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These are the premier breakfast delights—putied to eight times normal 
size. Serve with cream and sugar or mixed with fruit. 

For breakfast or supper, float like bubbles in a bowl of milk. Salt or 
douse with melted butter for between-mea! confections. Use like nut meats 
in candy or on ice cream. 

Keep plenty on hand, and all three kinds, for there are no other foods 
like these. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 










EWS 


All legitimate questions from Outlook readers about investment securities will be answered either by personal letter or 
in these pages. The Outlook cannot, of course, undertake to guarantee agairist loss resulting from any specific invest- 
ment. Therefore it will not advise the purchase of any specific security. But it will give to inquirers facts of record or 
information resulting from expert investigation, leaving the responsibility for final decision to the investor. And it will 
admit to its pages only those financial advertisements which after thorough expert scrutiny are believed to be worthy of 
contidence. All letters of inquiry regarding investment securities should be addressed to 
























THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


















The Type of Investment 
You Should Make 









—varies with the changes in fundamental business conditions and with the varying 
phases of your personal affairs. Readjustments in a situation, produced perhaps 
by exigencies of the war, or by other causes, may call for adaptation of your finan- 
cial arrangements to such special conditions. 







To insure the best adaptation of your investments to your individual requirements 
under present conditions, it is desirable to have the co-operation of an investment 
house fitted by adequate equipment and personnel, by wide experience, extensive 
connections and ample resources, to make suggestions and offerings which are 








most to your advantage. 





Weare in a position to render service of this character. Investors, large or small, will 
find it helpful to investigate our list of tested securities yielding 4.00% to 6.25%. 







Write for current Bond List Z-62. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Bu:iding, New York 
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way Capital’”’ was discussed in The 

Outlook for July 25. It was stated 

that, if traffic continued to increase 
in volume at the rate of the past few 
years, there would have to be found in the 
next fifteen years twelve thousand million 
dollars of new railway capital, an average 
of $800,000,000 a year. It will be recalled 
that Mr. Janies J. Hill, several years before 
his death, estimated that a billion dollars a 
year ought to be put into railway construc- 
tion to provide for the transportation needs 
of the country. 

New capital in the volume estimated b 
Mr. Hill as necessary has not been found. 
In fact, it has been difficult to provide half 
a billion a year. As Judge Harlan, of the 
Commerce Commission, stated in his minor- 
ity opinion in the recent Fifteen Per Cent 
Rate Case, the building of new railways 
has virtually ceased. Since the St. Paul 
built to the Pacifie coast no important new 
mileage has been projected. The odds and 
ends of minor additions barely total a thou- 
sand miles a year. 

The experience of the St. Paul is typical 
of recent railway finance. To construct the 
Puget Sound extension there was provided 
$260,000,000. Before this venture was 
undertaken the St. Paul was distributing 
to its shareholders 7 per cent. During the 
building of the new line a very large 
amount of capital was necessarily idle and 
unproductive, and the burden of paying 
interest on this capital had to be carried by 
the other lines of the St. Paul. A reduc- 
tion of the dividend from 7 to 5 per cent 
was the. result, but the shareholders were 
confident that this loss would be made up 
when the new line opened. How has this 
courageous venture been rewarded? Has 
the dividend been restored ? Quite the con- 
trary. The Puget Sound line has developed 
a very large traffic and is performing a 
vast public service, but the profits have con- 
tracted instead of expanding, and the di- 
rectors, at their last meeting, were com- 
pelled to reduce the dividend to 4 per cent. 

The reduction of the St. Paul dividend 
to this low rate, at a time when manufac- 
turing and trading companies are making 
exceptionally large profits, and when the 
strongest ont gs overnments are offer- 
ing very much higher rates for money, 
means that for some years to come there is 
little likelihood that the St. Paul will be 
able to finance its new capital requirements 
by the sale of stock. But even though it 
does not build a new mile of road, it will 
have to find new capital continuously for the 
improvement of its existing plant. A railway 
that is not growing is dying. For new capital 
in excess of what it can save from earnings 
it will be obliged to borrow on mortgage, 
thus increasing its debt and fixed charges. 

This is the financial problem that in 
more or less acute form confronts nearly 
every American railway. The margin of 
profit is small; the tendency in recent 

ears has been in the direction of a vanish- 
mg margin; the outlook for the future is 
uncertain. Under these circumstances cap- 
ital is repelled from rather than attracted 
by the railways. Investors in search of at- 
tractive securities are willing to doun their 
funds to railways when the interest is a 
charge ahead of any dividends to share- 
holders ; but they are not willing to become 
partners in the business by buying the 
shares. There is a market for mortgage 
bonds and short-time notes, at a price, but 
there is practically no market for new stock. 


Ts question of “ Finding New Rail- 
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It is a menacing situation when we are 
faced with the necessity of finding hundreds 
of millions of new railway capital each year, 
but are unable to obtain this capital other- 
wise than by the piling up of mortgage 
upon mortgage. The merchant, manufac- 
turer, or farmer who attempts to meet his 
need for more capital by chronic borrow- 
ing from the banks or by the offer of 
new mortgages on his property soon comes 
to the end of his rope. The experience of 
railways is not different. Nearly all the 
railway bankruptcies of the past few years 
resulted from a piling up of bonded debt 
out of all proportion to the capital stock. 

The weakness of a company with a rela- 
tively large bonded debt, as compared with 
a company that has largely financed itself 
by the sale of stock, is readily seen. If a 
$10,000,000 company issues $8,000,000 of 
stock and $2,000,000 of 5 per cent bonds, 
the annual interest charge is only $100,000, 
or one per cent on the total capital. The 
solvency of this company is not threatened 
until the net income is reduced to 1 per 
cent. Contrast this with a company with 
the same total capital, but with only 
$2,000,000 of stock and with $8,000,000 of 
debt. Interest at 5 per cent on the bonds 
absorbs $400,000 of the earnings—four 
times as much as in the case of the first 
company. This interest charge is 4 per 
cent on the total capital, which means that 
earnings must be kept above this level to 
save the company from bankruptcy. 

In order that a railway may sell new 
shares at par, it is obvious that there must 
be a good market for the old shares well 
above par. If the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for example, offered a considerable amount 
of new stock at par ($50) when the old 
stock was selling in the market at $53, 
many shareholders would at once take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of selling at the 
market the new stock they were entitled to 
buy, thus making a profit of $3 a share 
on the stock so disposed of. The probable 
result of this action by shareholders would 
be to force the market price down from $53 
to a point below par. This would check the 
sale of the new stock, because no investor 
would be so foolish as to pay the company 
$50 for stock that could be bought for less 
in the open market. 

The railways whose common shares are 
selling at a price to warrant the belief that 
they could raise new capital by the sale of 
stock can almost be counted on the fingers 
of one’s hands. A list of such companies is 
here presented. Railways whose capital 
stock is owned by larger systems, as well as 
companies whose dividends are guaranteed 
by holding companies, are not included. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Anthracite Roads: Mileage. 
NN bhp odceacnmnenanind 937 
ND a Ss dicadacenecaians 1,400 
Lehigh and Hudson River..............- 75 
Reading and Jersey Central............++ 2,233 

Other Eastern Roads: . 

Norfolk and Western..............se000% 2,072 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Atlantic Coast Line, Louisville and Nash- 
ville, and Nashville, Chattanooga, and 


9 (CEPT? Sr 10,834 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, and T.P........ 336 
Richmond, Fred. and Potomac........... 87 
Atlanta and West Point............0-se0¢ 90 

WESTERN DISTRICT 
pafinges Lait abi nae bbednawekeeaaue 9,369 
Se en 7,934 
ee ER ery eee "35,564 


Omitted from this list are some of the 
most successful railway properties in the 
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Guaranteed 
First 
Mortgage 
Bonds 





Denominations, $500 


in five years. 


Secured by real estate 
improved with new 
residences and apart- 
ment buildings. 


Value of security over 





twice entire loan. 


Payment of principal 
and interest guaranteed 
by a widely known 
corporation, with large 
established earnings. 


Strongly recom- 
mended by us. 


Send for Circular 
No. 997-Z 
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Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1£65) 


10 South La Salle St. 
Chicago 
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American Banking 
Service with France 


N recognition of the increasing importance of 
American commercial and financial relations with 
France and of the opportunity afforded for serving 
American business] interests, the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York has opened an office in Paris. 


It isa fully equipped banking institution, similar 
to our London office. It enables us to give direct 
service and to handle more expeditiously a large 
volume of business with France. 


Propositions regarding foreign business may be 
made at our office in Paris or at our main office in 
New York, and definite terms can thus be arranged 
more quickly than by cable or mail. 


American business concerns and individuals 
having interests abroad will find it to their conven- 
ience and advantage to bank with our Paris office. 
It will be our effort to be useful in every possible 
way to American citizens traveling abroad and to 
those with the armies in France. 


A few of the many services we owe to France, 
together with an abstract covering some of her 
achievements in industry, commerce, and finance, are 
set forth in a booklet, ‘‘France and America’’, just 
issued by this company, which will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. 


LONDON OFFICE 
32 Lombard St., E. C. 


$50,000,000 
$600,000,000 


PARIS OFFICE 
Rue des Italiens, 1&3 


Capital and Surplus - - 
Resources more than - 
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O any subscriber of The Outlook who sends us 
the names and addresses of a dozen friends who 
“2m, ‘may be interested in The Outlook and who 
are not now subscribers, we will send in acknowledg- 
ment a free copy of “’The Man Without a Country,” 
by Edward Everett Hale. 
propriate at this time. 


THe OutrLtook Company. 


It is especially ap- 
The book is cloth-bound, 
illustrated, and well worth a place in any library. 
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Wanted : Partners, Not Money-Lenders (Continued) 
country—roads like the New York Central 
and the Pennsylvania in the East, and the 
Atchison, the Southern Pacific, and the 
Hill roads in the West. Their credit is 
high, and they can borrow all the money 
they need ; but it is unlikely that any one 
of them, in spite of their excellent dividend 
records, could now raise any considerable 
amount of capital by the offer of new stock. 
The New York Central recently was 
obliged to withdraw an offer of $25,000,000 
of new stock, because the market price of 
the shares fell below par while the share- 
holders were considering the offer. The 
Pennsylvania financed its current capital 
requirements by the sale of bonds. 

t would be a distortion of the truth to 
say that the present plight of the carriers 
is due entirely to their adequate and de- 
clining revenues. Even railways paying 
dividends of 6 and 7 per cent find they 
have no market for new stock. It is plain 
that the difficulty of financing the railways 
has been aggravated by the war, with its 
trail of unprecedented Government buying 
and financing. The competition for capital 
is so keen that even the prospect of 7 per 
cent does not necessarily command money 
for corporations or governments. 

But, no matter what the causes of the 
present plight of the carriers, the fact that 
they cannot obtain new railway capital, 
imperatively needed by the Nation, by the 
sale of their stock, is a menace to National 
growth. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. I would like to get your advice on how tu 
handle my little nest-egg. . my present position ] 
am saving a little over $300 a month. I would like 
to invest 3250 a month at a fair rate of interest, 
with ample protection. 

A. We suggest that you read the article 
in this department in the issue of July 11, 
“The Spirit of National Service.” That 
will indicate to you the fundamentals of 
wise investment at this time. The first prin- 
ciple for you to follow is not to put all your 
eggs in one basket—and the first basket 
should be the Liberty Loan. A thrifty in- 
vestor like yourself ought to consider 1t his 
— and his duty to give Government 

oans preference in putting his savings at 
work. What proportion of your month] 
savings should i used to buy Liberty wees 
is for you to determine, but we suggest that 
out of your $250 not less than sit could 
well be devoted to financing the war. The 
Liberty Loan is the one investment that 
you will never regret making, no matter 
what happens. 

The remainder of your savings can be 
used to buy high-class railway bonds and 
industrial preferred shares, together with 
prime mortgages on agricultural produc- 
tion. The more diversified your investment, 
the better. Through the New York Stock 
Exchange it is now possible to purchase 
the best securities by partial payments. A 
$1,000 bond, for example, may be bought 
for $100 cash and $50 a month. A $100 
preferred stock may be bought for $30 
eash and $5 a month. 

If you will write to some of the well- 
known investment houses and state your 
requirements, you will be able to lay out 
an investment plan for a number of months, 
and we shall be’ glad to checkover your list 
before you make your final determination, 





MOTOR SHARES 
Q. I-would greatly appreciate your opinion of 


the common stock; of, the. Dobble-Detrait Motor- 
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Questions and Answers (Continued) 
Company as an investment. Also the Maibohm 
Motors Company. 

Q. Is the Nash Motors Company 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock a safe investment ? The company’s 
plant is at Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Q. Will you kindly give your opinion as to the 
stock of the Harroun Motors Corporation ? 

A. These and other inquiries of similar 
character raise the question as to the desir- 
ability of investment in automobile shares. 
Ever since Henry Ford showed the possi- 
bilities of large-scale production of low- 
pw cars the investment markets have 

een flooded with all sorts of motor shares, 
good, bad, and indifferent. Such is the in- 
evitable result of any great business suc- 
cess. But where there is one Henry Ford 
there are hundreds of imitators destined to 
fail. It is to be noted that only in rare 
eases has the general investment public 
had opportunity to share in the large profits 
of the successful motor ventures. The 
course of the industry has been strewn with 
the wrecks of unsuccessful flotations, and 
the losses of the speculative public have 
been very large. The course of an auto- 
mobile boom is no different from that of a 
mining boom, or an oil boom, or a rubber 
boom. A few make large profits, but the 
great majority of investors on 

At this time the investment of funds in 
motor shares ought not to be undertaken with- 
out the most carefulscrutiny. Those compa- 
nies that are devoting themselves entirely 
to the production of pleasure cars are not 
unlikely to run into rough weather. If we 
send a million or two million of our young 
men to France, if we restrict the use of 
gasoline in order that our supplies may be 
conserved for National defense, if we con- 
script the incomes of the well-to-do and the 
profits of manufacturers, what is to be- 
come of the market for pleasure cars and 
the profits of the many companies now 
making them ? 

We believe there are many better and 
safer channels for the investment of sav- 
ings than in the automobile business at the 
present time. We do not intend to convey 
the impression that all motor shares should 
be shunned by small investors. Those 
manufacturers who can put their automo- 
bile factories at work making things needed 
for the National defense—motor trucks, 
airplane motors, ambulances, and the like 
—will fare better than their rivals who 
have less foresight. Some of the well- 
established factories are now working night 
and day on Government orders. 





THE UNATTAINABLE INVESTMENT 

Q. Having purchased a Liberty bond and twenty 
shares of Pennsylvania Railroad at $53, I now de- 
sire to invest $500 in.a stock which will give a good 
dividend return for the next three or four years, a 
stock which could be converted into ¢ash at any 
time without loss, or in case I should hold it three 
years, would advance so I could sell it to advantage. 

A. To the best of our knowledge, there is 
no such investment anywhere in the world, 
and there never has been. The market 
pe of even the soundest investments are 
yound to fluctuate in the course of three or 
four years—especially the uncertain three 
or four years just ahead of us—responding 
to the varying demands for capital for peace 
and war, and to the rates for money. A 
stock paying 6 per cent dividends may be 
selling at $100 to-day-and $80 in the near 
future. Interest rates are advancing as the 
world continues to destroy billions of capi- 
tal in war. Prices of securities are —— 
sive to money rates. The most gilt-edged 
security in America—the Liberty Loan— 
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Capital 


Capital is often spoken of 
as “timid.” The investor who 
hoards it, however, invariably 
defeats his own purpose. 
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The present opportunity is 


an excellent one to obtain the 
safer securities at attractive 
prices. 

To the shrewd investor who 
realizes this fact we will gladly send 
our booklet “‘Is Interest Return an 
Index of Safety >” and our 12- 
page monthly, “ Bond Topics.” 


This O-315, is 


sent free on request. 
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If you are interested in Farm Mortgages write us for 
particulars regarding . 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES 


They have stood the test of time. Interest paid 
promptly when due, 

No foreclosures in nearly sixty years. 

You can safely invest any amount. 


Ask for List No. 58 


A: G-Danforth-&- 











Small Bond Buyers 


Big bond buyers who provide the usual 
buying impetus which absorbs the best 
bond issues are not purchasing as usual 
nowadays because ol oneonalate regard- 
ing war income tax and the rate of in- 
terest of future U. S. Government loans. 

Why the present situation comprises 
an unusual opportunity for smail bond 
buyers is explained in our new circular— 

SPECIALISTS IN 


“War Tax Opportunities,” 
(0. 
Odd Lots 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York,N, Y, Brooklyn, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 


Send for circular J-48 


John Muir & 


Why Did the Russian 














Bridgeport, Conn, New Haven, Conn. 
Made from 


Artatone Photographs Yeu! rus 


The pictorial charm of your negative enlarged on Artatone 
Japan tissue is unequaled by that of any other printing 
medium. Artatones are like etchings, rich and_beautiful. 
Highest award, gold medal, at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
8x10, mounted on vellum, $1.25; other sizes on request. Address 


ALBERT-E; JACOBSON, 25 West 42d St., New York 
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could conceivably sell much below its issue 
price if the war lasts for several years 
more and many more billions of Govern- 
ment debts are piled upon those already 
accumulated, While there is no such in- 
vestment to be found as you desire, this 
should not prevent you from making a wire 
use of your savings. May we suggest that 
you select an investment with regard to the 
safety of dividends or interest, and lay 
aside any thought of escaping the risk of a 
depreciation in the principal? Many sea- 
soned securities are now Che offered in 
the market at prices far below those quoted 
before the war. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Many of the investment bankers publish 
booklets and literature for the informa- 
tion of prospective investors. The follow- 
ing is a list of booklets which may be 
obtained by writing to the investment 
houses issuing them, mentioning ‘lhe 
Outlook, or by writing direct to the Finan- 
cial Editor of The Outlaok : 

“Is Interest Return an Index of Safety?" also 
monthly booklet ** Bond Topies ”—O-315. A. H. 
Bickmore & Co., 111 Broadway, New York. 

Farm Mortgages—List No, 58. A. G. Danforth 
& Co., Washington, Il. 

Information and literature concerning Dairy Farin 
Mortgages. Markham & May Company, 1226 First 
National Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Booklet—“* France and America.” Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New 
York. 

**War Tax Opportunities ’’—Cireular J-48. John 
Muir & Co., 61 Broadway, New York. 

Current Bond List 262. The National City 
Company, The National City Bank Building, New 
York. 

First Mortgage Bonds— Circular No. (7-Z. 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 10 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 





Dairy Farm Mortgages 


IN THESE TIMES, YOU CAN AFFORD 
ONLY THE BEST SE URITY AND > 


YIELD COMMENSURATE WITH SAFET 


Send for information and literature 


arkham May (om pan 


FARM MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
1226 First National Bank Building 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








$25 to $40 a Week 


, Hundreds earn it. You can too. Typewrite 80 to roo 
¥ accurate words a minute. Double or treble your salary! 


NEW WAY IN TYPEWRITING 

Totally New system. Based on Gymnastic Finyer Tiainine! 
Only to easy lessons, Learn while 
working. Results from first day. Write 
for full particulars illustrating and ex 
plaining all, showing letters from hun- 
dreds earning Big Money. Write postal 
NOW! THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 


2928 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
R l ° ASTOUND US ? 
evo ution Because we did @ 
not know the inner story told in 
“The Russian Revolution” by Isaac 
Don Levine. ‘The actual outbreak is 
described graphically. Portraits and 
sketches of Kerensky and many others. 
Get it today, or it will be mailed postpaid 

for $1.10 by 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq., Dept.O., N. Y. City 
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“If there are no courts that men can trust, there 
can be no credits or contracts. If these are not, 
neither capital nor wages come.” 





30 Kilby St. - r . 


“A clear and wise economic 
picture of Mexico, beyond any 
others that I have read.” Dr. Talcott 
Williams of Columbia University. 


THE MEXICAN PROBLEM 


C. W. Barron 
Author of “ THE AUDACIOUS WAR” 


A business solution, based on first- 
hand investigation. Mr. Barron’s vivid 
and illuminating portrayal of Mexican 
unrest casts a shaft of light over the 
whole field of irternational affairs and 
throws into sharp relief the fundamental 
causes of all wars. 


With map and illustrations, $1.00 net 


Order TODAY from your bookstore, from HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN CO., Publishers, Boston and New York, or from 


THE BOSTON NEWS BUREAU 


Boston 











“This is the need of Mexico today—opportunity 
to labor, opportunity for the family, opportunity for 
food, clothing, better shelter, and better social condi- 
tions. 

“ And this is exactly what American and European 
capital and organization have brought to Tampico, 
attracted by its underground wealth, and this is what 
will ultimately redeem Mexico and forward her people 
by industrial opportunity.” 




















national budget—even five billion dollars. Will force idle land into use. Incr 


on Food, Labor or Industry 
Will you think or pay? The Nationcreates all land values— 
justice demands their use for National Defense—not for private gain. Tax 
on land valuesalone with no other taxes whatever will provide entire annual 


industry. Reduce taxes for 95% of the people. Will not raise prices or reduce production. 
Booklet free. NATIONAL SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Cincinnati. Dept. M. 
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Standard the world over. Every refrigerator the 

direct result of over forty years’ experience in progressive, scien- 

tific refrigeration. Unsurpassed in desi constructi principle, economy, 
and durability covering the 





most complete line of refrigerators in America. 
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BY THE WAY 


The Colonial had gone to make his daily 
visit to his friend in the hospital, says the 
“ Scottish American,” but this time arrived 
too late. All was over. He felt that he 
must seek consolation. Walking down the 
street, he read a card on a door, “ 
, Medium,” and entered the little room. 
“T want to hear some news of a pal o’ 
mine,” he said to the spiritualist. “ Ah, 
yes,” was the sympathetic reply. A few 
moments later the medium was speakin 
in dreamy accents: “I am in touch wit 
the person you wanted. He says he is very 
happy, and has met Napoleon, Mark Twain, 
Henry the Eighth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
and Beethoven.” The Colonial gasped. 
“Gee!” he said. “Jake always was a 
hustler. He only died an hour ago,” 


The man who asks questions of school- 
children sometimes gets unexpected and 
disconcerting answers. A school inspector, 
an exchange says, asked, somewhat pom- 
pously : “ Now, my little man, what do five 
and one make?’ No answer. Inspector: 
. a I gave you five dogs and then 
another dog, how many dogs would you 
have ?”’ Small Boy (confidently) : “Seven.” 
Inspector : “ Tut, tut ! How would you have 
seven?” Small Boy: “Course I would. I 
goi a dog o’ my own at home.” 

An American aviator in France says, 
referring to his first meal in barracks : 
“ We had a very excellent supper of soup, 
followed by a savory roast of meat, with 
mashed potatoes and lentils. Afterward, 
cheese and beer. I was slightly discon- 
certed physically on learning that the beef 
was horse-meat, but convinced me 
that it was absurd to let old scruples mili- 
tate against a healthy appetite. Further- 
more, the roast was of so Melicious a flavor 
and so closely resembled the finest cuts of 
beef that it was easy to persuade one’s self 
that it was beef, after all.” So much for 
French cooking. 


The vexed historical question as to the 
brand of General Grant’s whisky (alluded 
to by President Lincoln when he said he 
would like to find out what it was, so as to 
furnish it-to some of the other generals) is 
brought up again by the me! ae om of 
Mark Twain’s letters in “ Harper’s 
Monthly.” “ The only time General Grant 
ever mentioned liquor to me,” writes Mark 
Twain, was about last April, or possibly 
May [1885, the year Grant died]. He 
said: ‘If I could only build up my 
strength! The doctors urge whisky and 
champagne ; but I can’t take them ; , awe 
abide the taste of any kind of liquor.’” 
“Had he made a conquest so complete,” 
asks the writer of the letter, “ that 
even the taste of liquor was become an 
offense ?”’ 


If the English soldier, who has been 
nicknamed “ _ cone Atkins,” is thus pro- 
vided with a surname, why are not our 
“Sammie” and the German “ Fritz” 
equally blessed? asks a correspondent. 
“Sammie,” the friendly appellation given 
by the French to our soldiers, ap to 
be an affectionate diminutive H Uncle 
Sam, who has no surname and needs none ; 
Fritz is an equally affectionate name ap- 
plied by the Germans to their soldiers or 
rulers (as “Old Fritz” for Frederick the 
Great and “Unser Fritz”—our Fritz— 
for Frederick William), and is merely a 
familiar national name generalized and 
given to a class or an individual. “Tommy 
Atkins” is perhaps in the same class with 
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By the Way (Continued) 
“John Doe” and “Richard Roe”—a 


familiar name that has been fastened on a 
group—perhaps, as a dictionary of nick- 
names suggests, through its use in making 
out blanks for military accounts. 


On a stretch of desert road in the South- 
west a warning sign reads: “ Do Not At- 
tempt this Route Without Ample Supplies 
of Water, Gasoline, and Oil.” None of 
these necessities to the motorist can be 
obtained for a distance of forty miles. A 
sign on one of the roads leading into the 
Yosemite Valley reads : “ Dangerous Road! 
Examine your Brakes! Do It Now!” 
Automobile clubs that put up such signs 
are public benefactors. 


Between Cannes and Nice is the town of 
Cagnes. This place, says Mr. H. A. Gib- 
bons, offers the American visitor a chal- 
lenge as to his ability to pr onounce French. 
The cab-driver profits by his inability, for 
“you bargain for the long trip to Cannes, 
and are attracted by the reasonable price 

uoted. In a very short time you are at 
Cues, Impossible to rectify your mis- 
pronunciation withouta substan tial increase 
of the original sum of the bargain.” An- 
other writer says that French soldiers 
good-naturedly tried to “stump ” some 
visiting Americans by asking them to pro- 
nounce the word heureux, but the Ameri- 
cans had the laugh on the Frenchmen when 
they asked them to say “ My father is 
withered with age,” for as the Heeskone 
ere ag the sentence it sounded more 
ike “ My fazzer is wizzered wiz age.” 


A medical journal publishes in its humor- 
ous column the following specimens of 
reporting from the non-medical press: 
“Anton Schleifer left last Monday for 
Rochester, where he is in consultation with 
physicians regarding his death” (Owa- 
tonna, Minn., Press). “ Travelers from over 
across the plains bring the news of a fatal 
death at Knowles last Tuesday. One of the 
daughters of F. E. Isaac, age thirteen 
years, had a horse to fall on her ” (Ros- 
well, N. M., Star). “G.G. Helfert is suf- 
fering from a complication of ills the chief 
of which is inflamatory rheumatism. Leak- 
age of the heart and a rupture of jugular 
vein are conditions that add to the serious- 
ness of his case” (Juliaetta, Idaho, Inde- 
pendent). 

Harvard University, through its School 
for Health Officers, is to award a Research 
Fellowship in plumbing as related to sani- 
tation. The “ Nelson Prizes in Plumbing ” 
have just been awarded—the first prize, 
$100, to T. J. Claffy, of the Health Depart- 
ment of Chicago, for a paper entitled 
“ Plumbing ;” the second prize, $50, to J. W. 
Anderson, a student in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, for a paper 
on “Pipes Used in the Disposal of Rain 
Water ;” and the third prize, $50, to 
W. G.Ward, of North Dakota Agricultural 
College, for a paper on sanitary plumbing. 
The significant thing about these announce- 
ments is the indication they afford of the 
interest that is being taken by universities 
in educating men for practical pursuits that 
are of vital importance to the public wel- 
fare. . 

Pitcairn Island, according to a corre- 
spondent of the New York “ Times,” has 
recently received its first regular mail de- 
livery from the United States. In addi- 
tion, the lonely islanders received $2,500 
worth of presents, including a church organ, 
dresses for the women, and a suit of clothes 
for each man. 
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[Advertisement] 


How I Sold My 
Property 


The Story of a Successful System of Finding Cash Suyers for Real Estate 


HIS is a short tale about a quick sale. 

It tells of a modern method of selling 

property without paying big commis- 
sions to agents. 

It tells how this system sold my property— 
quickly, and for cash—and how it can do the 
same for you. 

It gives information of immense value to 
every man and woman who has real estate 
for sale. 

Through a business deal I became the 
owner of a residence property in an adjoin- 
ing State. 

The place was so run down that it would 
have required $500 or $600 to make the 
house habitable. 

As the property was so located that I 
could not live on it, and, being unoccupied, 
brought me no income, I was, of course, 
anxious to dispose of it as quickly as possible. 


Never having tried to sell any real estate, 
and knowing no better method to pursue, I 
placed the property in the hands of a local 
real estate agent. 

This agent, following out the usual 
methods of the average small-town real estate 
man, put a “ For Sale” sign on the property 
and then sat down and waited for some one 
to come along and inquire about it. 

After several months had elapsed without 
any word from the agent, I wrote and in- 
quired as to the prospects of a sale. He 
replied that he had been unable to do any- 
thing with the property and had come to the 
conclusion that it was impossible to sell it 
in its present run-down condition, and advised 
me to spend $500 in repairs. 

Not having any money to spend on the 
place, and having lost all faith in the agent’s 
ability to find a buyer, I decided that if any- 
thing was done I would have to do it myself. 


Fortunately for me, about that time, I 
learned of “The Simplex Plans for Selling 
Real Estate ” that had just been brought out 
by a New York publishing house. These I 
secured, and much to my delight, I found 
they contained seven definite plans for adver- 
tising and selling just such a property as 
mine. 

Selecting from these seven selling plans 
the one that seemed best suited to my re- 
quirements, I immediately put it into opera- 
tion with the following gratifying results: 


Within three days I had eighteen people 
interested in my property, and within two 
weeks I made a satisfactory sale, having 
received three cash offers and two offers of 
exchange. 

And, what is of the utmost importance, 
the cost of advertising and selling my prop- 
erty by the Simplex System was ess than $15, 
whereas if I had followed the agent’s advice’ 
I would have been compelled to spend $500 
in repairs, and pay him $125 commission 
when he made the sale. 


That my experience is not unusual is evi- 
denced by what others say who have availed 
themselves of this method of selling. Here 
are some extracts from recent letters: 


“Sold my property for cash within ten 
days. Gladly recommend your methods.”— 
Wm. H. Cartland, Wakefield, Mass. 


“Your method sold my farm in a short 
time and for cash, too.”—/rs. LZ. A. Childs, 
Glenwood, Minn. 

“ Sold my fruit farm at a satisfactory price 
in a very short time. Much pleased with your 
method.”—Z. R. Lindsey, Vanceburg, Ky. 

“ Sold my property for cash. Think your 
plan the quickest I ever saw.”—/ohuson 
String, Waterford, N. J. 

“Your plans sold my property when every 
other method failed. Found a buyer in a 
remarkably short time.”—/xo. O. Brown, 
Alexandria, Pa. 


Every reader of this publication with any 
real estate to sell should get the Simplex 
Selling Plans at once. They are complete, 
simple and practical, and are for the express 
purpose of selling homes, farms and _ build- 
ing lots located anywhere in the United 
States and priced at not more than $15,000. 


The Plans are contained in 8 pocket-size 
booklets, in a special library case, and they 
are so plain and easy to follow that anyone 
who can read and write English can use them. 


The best evidence of the efficiency of this 
system of selling real estate is the fact that 
through its use more than 5,000 properties in 
the 48 States have already been sold. In 
fact this method is so successful that the 
publishers now issue with each set of Plans 
a GUARANTEE SALE CERTIFICATE 
that provides for the return of. your money 
should the Plans fail to sell your property 
within 90 days. 


If you will write to the publishers at once, 
you can share in their special, reduced-price, 
free-examination offer. 


Send no money. = fill in and mail the 
coupon and a complete set of these copy- 
righted Plans will be sent to you by parcel 
post, prepaid, with convincing evidence of 
what they have done for others, and what 
they can do for you. 

In this way you take no risk, as you may 
examine the Plans in your own home with- 
out cost or obligation. Then if you want to 
keep and use them, send the publishers $5 in 
full payment for them. If you do not wish 
to keep them—if you are not convinced that 
they are just what you need to make a quick, 
cash sale of your property—simply return 
them and you will owe the publishers nothing. 

As the publishers reserve the right to with- 
draw this special, free-examination offer at 
any time, better cut out, fill in and mail the 
coupon right now to SIMPLEX SERVICE 
COMPANY, Dept D, 1123 Broadway, New 
York, or, if you prefer, copy the coupon on 
a post card or in a letter. W. E. B. 


SIMPLEX SERVICE COMPANY, Dept. D, 1123 Broadway, New York 


You may send me, postage prepaid, a complete set of the SIMPLEX PLANS FOR SELLING REAL ESTATE, in 
8 pocket-size booklets in library container, together with yoor GUARANTEE SALE CERTIFICATE. After receivin 
them I am to have three days in which to examine them, at the end of which time I will either remail them to you or sen 
you $5 in full payment for same. I agree not to show tliem to any one, except members of my own family, unless I keep them. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


THE 


Hotels and Resorts 


OUTLOOK 


Real Estate 


Health Resorts 





_ CONNECTICUT 


THE WAYSIDE INN’ 


New Milford, Fite hfield Co., Conn, 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all 
the year. An ideal place to rest. Two howrs 
from New York. Write for booklet. 

Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor 





ILLINOIS 


HOTEL 


ATEN TIC 


oa hehe 


Most foairely, 
cated. One 

from bes Sta- 
tion. Post Office & 
Board of Trade~ 


Write for folder “O” with map 





MAINE 


THE HOMESTEAD ~ 


BAILEY ISLAND, MAINE 
Now mm, _Tiesteeted pocket on applica- 
n to T. E. HAZEL 





gore AGES, 
Robinhood Inn *%:), 7 AGns 


Maine. Opened June 5° Be 1ing, fishing, 
sailing. For circular, MISS MASSEY. 


The Thompson Inn 
SOUTH BRISTOL, ME. 
Quiet and restful. Country and seashore. Open 
until Oct. Booklet. A. E. & E.G. McFARLAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HOTEL are Boron 


weaith Ave. 
we “DISTINCTIVE 1 BOSTON HO 
Puritan Oo of 
the meat ‘homelike ‘hotels in the world. 
Your inquiries gee ly answered 
and our booklet mailed —s~> 


WELDON HOTEL 
Greenfield, Mass. 


“It’s Unique” 
On direct route to Mohawk Trail. 
tolfing, Tennis, ye 
For pagtioniaze, write for boc oklet “3° 
N. A. CAMPBELL, Mer. 


Marblehead, Mass. 
THE LESLIE 


quiet, cozy little House iA Ge sea. 
oi paths. Descriptive bookle 


PLYMOUTH INN 


Northampton, Massachusetts 
One of the most attractive hotels in the 
Connecticut valley 
Adjoins Smith College Campus 
Spacious Piazzas +0 
Interesting Automobile Trips 
Send for booklet A. 
WILLARD A. SENNA, Manager. 




















Pri- 











NEW YORK CITY | 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
retinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within eA@sy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $3.50 per day with meals, or 
$2.10 per day without meals. 

Illustrated Booklet gladly 
request. JOHN 

53 Washing- 


HOTEL JUDSON ton Square 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


sent pon 
>, TOLSON. 








STOP AT 


HOTEL BOSSERT 


on aristocratic Brooklyn Heights 
and enjoy the advantages of 


THE MARINE ROOF 


the most famous roof in America, Dine 300 

feet in the air, with a panographic view of 

New York Harbor stretching before you for 

s distance of 10 miles. Dancing if you like. 
Write for bookiet B. 

Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets, Brooklyn 





NEW YORK 


Brown Swan Club 


Thomson Court, Schroon Lake, N, Y. 
Rooms with bath, fireplace, electric lights. 
Attractive bungalows with every modern con- 
venience to rent with Club service. Booklet 
on request. Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Boating, 
Bathing and pay tad 
P. RICE, Mgrs. 





FENTON HOUSE Aditondacks 
Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 
ae | rest. W rite for foider and particulars. 

. Fenton Parker. Number Four, N. Y. 





ADIRONDACKS 


Interbrook Lodge and Cottages 
cCENE VALLEY 
peash trail to Marcy. Hi; vod ee 
grandest scenery. Beautiful illustra: book- 
jet. $12 and up. 4h Soe %room residence 
for rent. M. E. LUCK, Proprietor. 
Southern Adiron- 


Camp Paradiso {2cks On Spirit 
Lake, near quaint mt. village of Luzerne.N. 

Comfortable chalet, outdoor dining porch and 
tents among the pines. Dainty and plentiful 
table. Auto, zoo fishing, bathing, etc. $1: 
up. Booklet. ‘R. R. MILLER Luzerne, N. Y. 








RHODE 
Bonnet Point Inn 


Always cool; private, safe ont beach; good 
fishing. Near } Varragansett 
P. O. antestows, R. I. 


1StARS 





VERMONT 


HESTER, VT. The Maphee. Delight- 
/ ful summer home. Cheerful, large, ai 
rooma, pure water, bath, hot and cold; br 
yiazza, croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
ef. exchanged. The MissEs SERGEANT. 


MAINE 


FOR SALE 


5-ACRE DAIRY FARM 
oR GENTLEM. AN’S ESTATE 
2-story house. 12 rooms, bath, oak finish, hard- 
wood floors, laundry, set tubs: #rooms, bath, in 
help quarters. Steam heat. za, tine shade 
and view, trout brook on fa -veral large 
ponds near by. one v Inquire of 
owner, A. B. Larcom. R. D. 3, Farmington, Me. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


Summer or All Year Home 
in the Berkshires 


%room cottage, all modern i ipereve ments. 
Furnace, telephone, R. D ih altitude, 
230 “s, 70 in tillage. W ood to pay for place, 
Li sugar orchard and e «quipment. Second 
se ‘buildings for help. Hesxry B. Davison, 
24 Union St., Lynn, Mass. 


Adults’ Camps 
CAMP LINGERLONG 


Clemons. N. ¥Y. On Pine Lake. Includes 500 
acres of wildest Adirondack woodlands of pine 
and white birch. Hunting. fishing, swimming, 
canoeing, tennis. Tramps to surrounding mt. 
AK, Lake George, and Lake Champlain. 
Jancing in the Lodge. Excellent meals. Spring 
water. Cabins and tents, $12 up. Private par- 
ties entirely isolated. References required. 
Manager, D. ROBINSON, Clemons, N. Y. 


YORK CAMPS !°oN LAKE. 


In famous Rangeley Pe, “. yo of 
mountains facing lake. Private log cabins 
with open fires, bath and hot and cold water. 
Central dining-room. Golf within easy reach ; 
garage. Boating, bathing, fishing, mountain 
climbing. Farm one mile from a 
fresh vegetables, eggs, pours, certified milk 
Booklet. J. LEWIS IRK, P rop. 

















Health Resorts 
Est. 


Blythewood Sanitarium [s*. 


BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 
New York’s most attractive suburban sani- 
tarium. A combination of country life and met- 
ropolitan conveniences, superior location, a 
high standard of service, comfort and beauty. 
28 miles from New York, frequent electric service 





Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
_ Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
park, flower and vegetable gardens. 
‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 





GREEN MT. HOUSE 


W. Wardsboro, Vt. Mountain scenery, outdoor 
sports, fresh vegetables. Garage. lets. 








WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the 7c Trail 
NOW OPE 
Send for copy “¥ 

“ Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 














Real Estate 


ELTON COURT 


Newly furnished in every detail. All modern 

improv ements. Resident physician if needed. 

A “Retreat” to rest or recuperate. Gulf 

Stream 35 miles off Atlantic Coast. Fishing, 

boating a shooting. Write for * <a 
A. SUTTON, Beaufort, N. 





CALIFORNIA _ 


TO RENT 


FURNISHED, modern 9-roomed, fur- 
nace-heated cottage, 5 bedrooms (3 with 
sleeping - porches), bathrooms, etc. next 
block to famous Paso Robles Hot Brings 
Hotel. Address KBox 2. Paso Robles, C 











LINDEN)! The Ideal ay So a 
to Get We 

Doylestown, Pa. | An phe de a devoted to 

the personal study and specialized treat- 

ment of the invalid. Massage, Electric ity, 

Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Rosert Lippincott WALTER, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 








Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
mental patients. Also elderl pee le requiring 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, M.D., Melrose, Mass. 
Health Resort 


Aloha Rest Cc savage ent Home 
Oceanand country. M J. Porr. 104 High- 
land Ave., Winthrop Highinads. Mass. Bookiet. 


PARIS HILL, MAINE 
THE BEECHES’ SANITARIUM 
for recreation and health. Altitude 900 feet. 
White ne seunarg. Baths, electricity. 22d 


year. Boo 
Dr. CH \RLOTTE F. HAMMOND 











‘ortreatment 
Easton Sanitarium * of the nervous 
or mentally ill. Superior location: skilled 
care. Visit here before selecting a place else- 
where, or call up Dr. Kinney for particulars. 
Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 


The Bethesda Sanitarium 


White Plains, N. Y. 40 minutes from Grand 
Central. Booklet. Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. 








FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE handbook _ free. 
Correspondence courses. American School 
Home Eooncenian, Chicago. 








HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

INCREASE your earning power by learn- 
ing to write advertisements. Facts sent free. 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32, Page Building, 
Chicago. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

HOUSEKEFPER, 
ing, wanted by school. 5,125, Outlook. 

CAFETERIA managers, dietitians, ma- 
trons, housekeepers, secretaries, governesses, 
mothers’ helpers. Miss Richards, 49 West- 
minster St., Providence, R. I. 


Teachers and Covernesses 
TEACHERS desiring school or college 
—- apply International Musical and 
tducational Agency, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
PACIFIC Coast? For certification rules, 
etc.. send 2c. stamps to Boynton-Esterly 
Teac’ hers Agency, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
WANTED—Competent teachers for pete 
and private schools and colleges. Send for 
bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


a. 


domestic science train- 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 

WOMAN experienced as magazine editor. 
Address 5,118, Outlook. 

WOMAN, with 
wishes executive position 
college for young women. 

TUTOR wishes position for year. 
Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

MANAGING housekeeper, experienced, 
graduated, school or college. 5,119, Outlook. 

COMPANION-housekeeper, capable, wishes 
position by Sept. Excellent references. 5,122, 
Outlook. 

MATRON. 


successful experience, 
with school or 
5,120, Outlook. 

5,095, 


Position as housemother in 
school or institution. Experienced. Episco- 
palian. Excellent credentials. 5,121, Outlook. 

E GL ISH lady, middle-aged, as companion- 
nurse; hospital * rerience ; ———_ 
referent eS § re. Moderate sa . Acker 
Glenville, Tarry town, New York. 

WOMAN of education and vetimement, ex- 
Rel ‘ed housekeeper, desires position in 
1ousehold where —_ —~ nde Mrs. Bell, 

4 W. 82d St., New 


ror 





MISCELLANEOUS 


M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. pocuaree: prompt delivery. 

4 West 22d St., New York 

HOME desired with ‘vefined, educated 
family, preferably where children are, for 
girl of fifteen, slightly mentally reta 
needing general instruction. Highest refer- 
ences necessary. 5,123, Outlook. 

WANTED—Defective 
Address W., Pawling, N 

Ww ANTED-_Y: oung women to take a short 
course for the care of chronic and convales- 
cent invalids. Appl Saperietentent, F. EF. 
Parker Home, New Brunswick, N. 





Se to board. 














YOUR WANTS 


Outlook, which are proving every week of decided value to Outlook readers. 


may be many or few, 


send a descriptive circular and order blank on application. 


THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


but undoubtedly some of them can be filled through 
the use of a little announcement in the classified columns of The 


Address Departmen 


We shall be glad to 
t of Classified Advertising 











